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Bergstrom Air Force Base 


The President's Remarks Upon Arrival at Austin, 
Texas, for the Dedication of the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library. May 22, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon and I want to tell you how very grateful 
we are for your giving us this very warm welcome here 
deep in the heart of Texas. 

And incidentally, I want you to know that as I saw 
these clouds, that if it rains, give us the credit, will you 
please? 

I went to Florida last weekend—I only get away for 
a couple of days at a time and usually I complain when 
it rains—but they’ve been having a drought there, too, 
and it rained and I’m happy. And I hope it rains today 
and I’m sure that President Johnson will agree, even at 
that ceremony there. 

Let me say, too, that in our visit today we have some 
very distinguished people with us. And I’d like to pre- 
sent them to you so that you can know who these people 
are that you see on television. 

The Secretary of State is here, Secretary Rogers, and 
Mrs. Rogers. 

Then we have a very distinguished man who is known 
to all Texans, who won your hearts as indicated by your 
votes the many times you reelected him Governor of this 
State, and now the strong man in our Cabinet, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, John Connally. Incidentally, we 
appointed him to the Cabinet not just because of his 
abilities, but because he also has a very attractive wife, 
don’t you think? 

Another member of our Cabinet, one who has taken 
on a very great responsibility, representing the United 
States in New York as our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the former Congressman, George Bush, and Mrs. 
Bush. Isn’t it fine to have a fine couple like that repre- 
senting the United States in the United Nations? We 
think so. 

And I also have another visitor who has come with us. 
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This puts a completely bipartisan and nonpartisan tone 
on this, but the man who will give the invocation today 
for this ceremony, and who spent the evening last night 
with us at the White House, Dr. Billy Graham, and 
his wife. 

Now they tell me that we must go on to the cere- 
monies which will be on live television, I understand, 
starting in about three-quarters of an hour or an hour. 

Just let me say this in conclusion: I always enjoy an 
opportunity to travel to any part of the country and 
I particularly appreciate the opportunity to come to Texas, 
a State that I visited often in many campaigns and that 
I visited cn several occasions in a nonpolitical capacity 
during my term as President of the United States. 

I want you to know that as I go to help dedicate a 
library which will contain the papers of former Pres- 
ident Johnson, that I will do so bringing the best wishes 
of all the American people to a former President of the 
United States. 

And as I dedicate that library I will say there what 
I want to say to you now. Here in this crowd we have 
people of both parties, Democrats and Republicans. We 
have a lot of young people and we have some older 
people. I am awfully glad to see that wonderful group 
there on the truck from the Texas School of the Deaf. 
Isn’t it fine that they could come out here today? 

But as I see this crowd and I think of the responsi- 
bilities that whoever has the office of Presidency must 
meet—and I know that President Johnson felt this way 
when he was President, I feel this way now—it’s very 
simply this: We see all of these children. We think of their 
future. And we want them to grow up in a world in 
which we will be at peace with every nation in the 
world. 

We cannot do that unless this Nation is strong. And 
this State of Texas, through its Congressmen, through 
its Senators, both Republican and Democrat, must be 
credited with supporting a strong national defense which 
will make it possible for winning the kind of peace we 
want in America and in the world. 

And finally, we want to grow up in a world wher 
these young people will have a better chance than we've 
had for a good life. And this is a great country, make n0 
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mistake about it, it is today. And we have the opportu- 
nity to make it better and in a world in which they can 
travel to all parts of the world and get to know the people 


of all parts of the world where there will be no barriers ate your prayers as we work toward that great goal for 
that divide us. all Americans. 

This is a great goal. It isn’t a Republican goal, it isn’t Thank you. 
a Democratic goal. It’s what you in this great State, made 


up, as you are, with people from all parts of the Nation, 
it’s what you believe in, it’s what we believe in. 


And we will appreciate your support, we will appreci- 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m., c.d.t. 





THE LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON LIBRARY 
AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The President’s Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies at the University 


- of Texas at Austin. May 22, 1971 

day President and Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Vice President, and all of the very 
ight distinguished guests here on this occasion: 

-_ Mrs. Nixon and I are very honored to be here deep in the heart 
~— of Texas. I can say that the heart of America, today at this moment, is 
and, in the heart of Texas as this distinguished company so well illustrates. 

. It is here to pay tribute to the life of a man, and the life of his wife 
y an as well, who has given 40 years of service to this State and to this Nation. 
‘and The entire Nation is indebted to you, President Johnson, and to 
eXxas, this great university, the University of Texas, to all who’ve had a hand 
that in assembling and establishing this extraordinary treasury of insights 
acity into a critical period of this Nation’s history. And on behalf of all the 
| people of the United States, I am honored and privileged to accept it 
me for America. The American people have reason to be doubly grateful 
one to you today, first for your long period of service to the Nation, and now 
of the for this collection that can take the scholars of future generations behind 

the scenes of that service, as you have indicated in your remarks. 

what One of the first rules of statecraft is that we can successfully chart 
. have the future only if we can understand the past. Libraries such as this can 
s. We be among our best keys to that understanding. With its more than 31 mil- 
older lion documents, this contains more items by far than any other Pres- 
group 


idential library yet established; and through its connection with a great 
Deal. university, it promises both to enrich the university and to be enriched 





FS by the university. 
= Often I am asked what it feels like to sit in the President’s Oval 
y -_ Office—to know, in President Truman’s famous phrase, that “the buck 
. aa stops here,” and to experience the weight of history that hangs over 
of thei that office. 
orld in Just a few minutes ago, as President Johnson was throwing me 
in the (laughter|—showing me through the library—I’m coming back later 
when I have more time [laughter|—we visited what I think may prove 
ig. And to be the most exciting and popular room in the whole library for the 
through visitor, a replica of the Oval Office. As we were there in that office, 
must be farnished as it was during the period that he served as President, I 
which reflected, as I am sure he did, once again on the answer to that question. 
eace We President Johnson sometimes used to comment, in speaking about 
the Presidency, that “the problem is not doing what is right; the problem 
d whee § is knowing what is right.” 
re : Sitting in the Oval Office in Washington the other day, I found 


myself reflecting on its shape—on the fact that it is built as an oval, with- 
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out corners, and with walls that might be said to have no sides or an infinite 
number of sides—and on the fact that there is a certain parallel with the 
shape of that office and the Presidency itself. For the President of the 
United States cannot approach a question from one side or the other; 
on each issue that comes to the Oval Office there normally are an infinite 
number of sides and of competing considerations to be resolved or chosen 
among. 

This reflects the fact, of course, that the easy questions are not the 
ones that come to the President; those are decided at other levels. The 
ones that he must decide are the ones on which there are disagreements, 
even among members of his own administration who share his own goals 
but who have different perspectives or different judgments about the best 
way to achieve those goals. They deal not simply with right versus wrong, 


‘but with varying degrees of right and wrong, with various balances of 


legitimate but competing interests, and with varying judgments about 
how best to accomplish what is right. And so the study of the Presidency is a 
study, in the final analysis, of the difficult decision, the close question. But 
I have found that the more deeply I study the Presidency, the more firm I 
become in my faith that throughout our history, the basic high principle 
of those who have been called upon to govern has been one of the great 
sustaining strengths of America. 

I believe this has been true because the office inhabits the man, just 
as the man inhabits the office. No one holds that office without a profound 
sense of obligation—to the country, to the world, and to the future. 

As we look back over all the past Presidencies, we also find something 
else: that each one who has been President has recognized, in his turn, 
that he is the one who must speak for all the people of America. A man 
of one region must speak for all regions. A man of one party must strive 
to see how problems look from the other party’s point of view. A man who 
has crusaded for a cause recognizes that he has a responsibility to those 
of the opposite view, as well as to those who may agree with him. 


One of the most scholarly men ever to sit in the Senate of the United 
States was Albert Beveridge of Indiana. In a speech in Boston in 1898, 
he once discussed partisanship in these terms: 


“Partisanship,” he said, “should only be a method of patriotism. He 
who is a partisan merely for the sake of spoils is a buccaneer. He who is a 
partisan merely for the sake of a party name is a ghost of the past among 
living events. He who is merely the partisan of an ordinary organization 
is only a pebble in the sling of a boss. But he who is the partisan of principle 
is a prince of citizenship.” 

A partisan of principle—that is what our political system is all about ; 
that is what transforms ordinary disputes into those great debates that 
illumine for years to come the issues confronting the Nation, in which men 
of principle test their principles and the Nation achieves a deeper under- 
standing of itself. It also is what holds us together on those great questions 
on which our unity has kept us free. 


Every President has to be a leader of his party—-and our party system 
is essential to our democratic system. But more and more in today’s world, 
the times require that a President, and indeed all of us who help lead the 
Nation, go beyond party to be partisans of principle. For increasingly we 
confront great concerns that go beyond partisan considerations and par- 
tisan differences—concerns that reach to the security of our Nation, to our 
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hopes for peace in the world, to realizing the American dream here at 

home in our lives and those of our children—on these great goals we must 

all be partisans of principle. 

It has been my privilege, during a quarter-century of public service, 
to know many partisans of principle. I think today especially of those 
times during the Eisenhower administration, when I was Vice President 
and Lyndon Johnson was the Majority Leader of the United States Sen- 
ate. He was a vigorous leader of his party. But I knew, and President 
Eisenhower often told me, and he knew, that whenever the great issues of 
national security were concerned, he would always be a partisan of prin- 
ciple, not a partisan of party. That is Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

And so it is in that same spirit that we are gathered here today to 
dedicate this library, in doing so, to pay tribute to President Johnson— 
and to dedicate ourselves to the proposition, as Senator Albert Beveridge 


so eloquently put it so long ago, that “the partisan of principle is a prince 
of citizenship.” 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m., c.d.t., at the University of Texas at Austin. 
The ceremony was broadcast on radio and television. 


The White House also announced that the President and Mrs. Nixon had 
arranged for the loan of a Thomas Sully portrait of President Andrew Jackson to 
President and Mrs. Johnson for the Johnson Library. President Nixon presented 
the painting during his visit to the Library. The portrait, which is owned by the 
National Gallery of Art, was placed on loan to the White House during the Johnson 
administration and hung in the Oval Presidential Office in the West Wing from 
February 1964 to January 20, 1969. 





Department of State 


Donelan worked in private industry from 1936, and 
began his government career in 1941, with the War De- 
partment. From 1946-49, he was an Organization and 
Methods Examiner with the United States Air Force, 
joining the State Department in 1949, as an Analyst and 
then Organization and Methods Examiner in the Division 
of Foreign Service Planning. From 1952-56, he was a 
Budget and Management Officer, then Chief, Adminis- 
trative Division, Paris. From 1956 to 1957, he was a 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. May 24, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State for Administration. Donelan, a Foreign Service Offi- 
cer of Class One, will succeed Francis Meyer who is 





retiring after 38 years of service. 

Since 1969, Donelan has served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Budget and Finance in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

As Assistant Secretary, Donelan will aid the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration in the super- 
vision of the budget and finance, Foreign Buildings Office, 
Office of Communications, and Office of Operations in 
the State Department. 

Born in New York, N.Y., on February 16, 1918, 
Mr. Donelan attended the College of the City of New 
York and later the Georgetown University School of For- 
tign Service where he received his B.A. degree in 1947. 
In 1967, he received his M.A. from George Washington 
University and from 1942-46, he served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Army overseas. 


Director, Office of Finance, Department of State; from 
1957-58, Budget Officer, Bureau of Administration, and 
in 1958, he was named Principal Officer, Nagoya. 
Becoming Consul General, Tokyo, in 1961, Donelan 
later served as the Administrative Counselor in New Delhi. 
In 1963, he was assigned to the National War College and 
from 1964-67, he was on detail as Executive Director, 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He was promoted to FSO-1 in 1964, and in 1967, he 
became a Foreign Service Inspector. From 1968-69, he 
was Controller for Infrastructure, NATO, Brussels. 
Married to the former Lucille A. Florey, Donelan has 


four children. He maintains his legal residency in New 
York. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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Flag Day and National Flag 
Week, 1971 


Proclamation 4055. May 24, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On June 14, 1777—only months after the Declaration 
of Independence, and with four bitter years of the Revo- 
lutionary War still ahead—the Continental Congress 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the flag of the United 
States of America. Like the Declaration itself, our flag 
began as an audacious assertion, crying out for proof. 


With the passing decades the proof has come. One new 
freedom after another has enriched the flag’s symbolism. 
But our vision of ideals to be realized has expanded as 
well, so that even now the flag speaks more of promise 
than of pride and looks more to tomorrow than to yester- 
day. And as long as America is a young Nation, this is the 
way it must be. Each generation must do its own proving. 

The American flag today means what today’s Ameri- 
cans make it mean. We have in our power to make it 
abroad the banner of peace, honor, generosity—at home 
the ensign of liberty, justice, opportunity. In these goals, 
all Americans can unite. To this work, each of us can 
dedicate himself—resolving that, on whatever else we 
may differ, the flag and its challenge are ours in common. 


To commemorate the adoption of our flag, the Con- 
gress by a joint resolution of August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 
492), designated June 14 of each year as Flag Day and 
requested the President to issue annually a proclamation 
calling for its observance. By a joint resolution of June 9, 
1966 (80 Stat. 194), the Congress also requested the 
President to issue annually a proclamation designating 
the week in which June 14 occurs as National Flag Week 
and calling upon all citizens to display the flag of the 
United States on the days of that week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning June 13, 1971, as National Flag Week, 
and I direct the appropriate Government officials to dis- 
play the flag on all Government buildings during that 
week. 

I urge all Americans to observe Flag Day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and to fly the flag at their homes and 
other suitable places during Flag Week. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 24th day of May, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:30 p.m., 
May 25, 1971] 


NOTE: Proclamation 4055 was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
at Mobile, Alabama. May 25, 1971 


President Nunn, President-elect Wallace [Laughter]: * 


As I said to Governor Wallace, this has been a very 
wonderful welcome we’ve received here in Mobile. And 
I must say that I’ve never seen such a good-humored and 
good-spirited crowd, here in Mobile, Alabama. I hope to 
come back some day. 

As a matter of fact, when this was put on my schedule, 
they pointed out that I would be coming into a State where 
a man had been and might be in the future a candidate 
for President of the United States, and that there were 
others in this State who had very great popularity. I must 
say that Bear Bryant really scares me. 

But certainly in the spirit of this occasion where we are 
not Republicans, where we are not Democrats, where we 
are not Southerners or Northerners or Easterners or West- 
erners, where we know no race, no religion, where we are 
Americans, it seems to me that it is most appropriate that 
I should put this event in historical perspective in just a 
few moments to tell you what it means in terms of the five 
States that will be affected by it, to tell you also what it 
means in a larger sense in terms of the spirit of America 
and where we go in the years ahead. 


I studied this project when I was in the Congress of 
the United States and many of the distinguished Members 
of the Congress were there then when the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee in the 80th Congress 24 years ago was a major 
issue. I thought that was when people started to talk about 
it, but I found that Albert Gallatin, who was the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1808, 160 years ago, proposed a 
series of waterways for the whole country that would bring 
the country together in a geographical sense and also in 
a national sense and that would mean that all the country 
could grow economically together. And the Delaware Val- 
ley went forward under that program many, many yeals 
ago and the Ohio Valley and the Missouri Valley; but the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee, some way or other, never got up 
to the place where the Congress would approve it. 


And finally, after 160 years of trying to talk it to death, 
the Congress decided to pass it and now here it is, the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

And I want you to know that it’s to the great credit of 
both parties of several administrations that this project 
now begins, and I would say in that context that we can 
think today of, for example, the people that are on this 
platform representing the States that are involved—Gov- 
ernor Wallace, of course, of this State of Alabama; Gov- 
ernor Dunn could not be here, but his State is, of course, 
represented, the State of Tennessee; Governor Nunn, who 


* Governor Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky and Governor George C. 
Wallace of Alabama are President and President-elect, respectivelf 
of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Development Authority. 
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is the present President of the project; Governor Williams 
of Mississippi; and Governor Askew of Florida, the State 
from which I have just come. 

We think, too, of others that are represented on this 
platform and how they speak to the whole country in a 
sense. Only one, except for myself, is here from the na- 
tional administration, and I’m proud that our Postmaster 
General is from the State of Alabama, and that “Red” 
Blount could be here with us. 

But when we think of the Members of the Senate, the 
two distinguished Members of the Senate from this State, 
Senator Sparkman, Senator Allen; the Members of the 
House of Representatives, and what they have con- 
tributed, and particularly your own Congressman, Jack 
Edwards, who, I can tell you, has been in beating my desk 
day after day for this project. 

Let me say that when they suggested remarks for me, 
they said, “You ought to give credit to this one or that 
one or this one or the other one.” All that I can say is that 
when there is a success, there’s plenty of credit for every- 
body, and we give credit to all on this platform for sup- 
porting this project in the interests of this State and this 
region and the Nation. 

What does this project mean? Well, it means a lot to this 
city, because it means that this port, already a great port, 
will now have a waterway that will connect it with the 
Ohio, and with the Missouri, and the Mississippi, but it 
means, therefore, that there will be more traffic coming 
inand through the Port of Mobile. 


It means something to all the States in the area, because 
as a waterway like this is constructed, it means that all of 
those States will have more job opportunities; it means 
that all of those States will have more business that mean 
progress. 

And also, I would suggest I am confident that we can 
carry this out with due respect for the problems of main- 
taining the beauty of this part of the country, and it has 
s0 much natural beauty. We can and we will do that, be- 
cause the two must go together. 


So we think of those prospects, what it means in terms 
of more jobs and more prosperity for this part of the 


country, which has such a great, it seems to me, hope for 
the future. 


But in a larger aspect, let’s not just think of this Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Project as a great engineering feat, 
which it will be; as a feat that will join together five States 
and all five States will benefit from it, and that is the case; 
but let’s think in terms of what this project means as far 
as America is concerned. 


And here I would like to go to a little more historical 
Perspective, if I may. Whenever I visit a city for the first 
time, I always check to see when the last time was when a 
President of the United States was there, and I find that 
the last time that a President of the United States spoke 
in Mobile was the year I was born, in 1913, when Presi- 
dent Wilson spoke in Mobile. 
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And let me say that’s too long a time for Presidents to 
stay away from Mobile. 

President Wilson, on that occasion—remember the 
year was 1913 at the very beginning of his term—made a 
major foreign policy speech in which he talked about the 
end of imperialism in the world. 

Since that time, let’s see what has happened. We have 
had, as far as the United States is concerned, four occa- 
sions when young Americans have gone abroad to fight in 
wars—World War I, World War II, Korea, and now the 
war in Vietnam. We are bringing that war to an end— 
bringing it to an end in a way that we can contribute to 
a lasting peace for all. 

But I am sure that when Woodrow Wilson spoke in 
this city on that historic occasion 58 years ago, he thought, 
as I think, and as every President of the United States and 
every citizen of America, Republican and Democrat, must 
think, of how this Nation could contribute to peace for not 
only America, but for the whole world. 

He had high hopes and high dreams and he died vir- 
tually of a broken heart, because at the conclusion of 
World War I the nations of the world would not join him 
as he thought they might join him, or in the spirit that 
he thought they might join him. And there were difficul- 
ties also with the Senate of the United States, some of 
those you’ve all read about and heard about, but now here 
we are 58 years later, and I, like all the Presidents in this 
century and the ones in the previous century, speak to you 
about peace for America, peace for the world. 

As I came through the streets of Mobile, I saw lots of 
people. There were a lot of older people, there were many 
people who were wage earners, and I’m sure people who 
were taking off from their jobs during the noon hour, but 
there were also thousands and thousands of children, and 
I thought of them as you must think of them. We want 
them to grow up in a world of peace. We don’t want them 
to have to fight in any war, any time. We’ve always had 
that as a goal. 

I simply want to say on this occasion that I believe as a 
result of developments that have occurred and that are 
occurring at this time, that we have a better chance to 
achieve what we have not had in this century for our 
children, and that is a full generation without war, a full 
generation of peace. 

But if we are to have that we must remember that the 
United States must not withdraw from the world. If we 
are to have that we must remember that the strength of 
the United States, its military strength, its economic 
strength has been in this century and will always be used 
for peace; never to bring on war, but to bring peace if 
we can; never to destroy freedom, but to save freedom 
around the world. And, therefore, a strong United States, 
as long as there are other nations in the world who might 
threaten the peace, is essential if we’re going to have it. 

And so, therefore, it is important to note—and I can 
speak of all of the Members of the Senate and the House 
that are on this platform, they differ as far as partisan 








affiliations are concerned, but when the national security 
of this country is concerned, the national defense of this 
country is concerned, these men, you can be proud, have 
voted for strong national defense and we need that if we 
are to have peace in the world. 

But with defense that’s only part of the picture. From 
that base of strength we then negotiate the mutual reduc- 
tion of forces around the world, a limitation of armaments 
so that we can have a safer, more peaceful world. But we 
need another kind of strength. America must continue to 
be economically strong and this project will contribute 
to that. But America also must have a kind of strength 
that it had 160 years ago in 1808. It perhaps had it more 
then than it has it today. 

Just think of that country then. It was small, it was 
weak militarily, it was poor economically, but Americans 
had faith in themselves, they were united that they had a 
mission in the world bigger than their own country, and 
it was that faith and that sense of mission that built the 
great nation that we have today. 

Oh, I do not suggest that most Americans still do not 
have faith in this country, that most Americans still do 
not have that sense of mission, but I do say that it is essen- 
tial for us to recognize on an occasion like this, as we think 
of history, as we set in motion a new project for the 
economic development of this country and the strength of 
America, that we must think of what this occasion means 
in terms of our spiritual strength. 

And I would summarize it this way: Here we see five 
States joining together and the Federal Government work- 
ing in cooperation with the five States. And in that, it 
seems to me, that sense of partnership, we really see where 
the future of America really lies. 

We cannot be a strong nation in a spiritual and moral 
and ideological sense if we are torn apart by regional 
differences, by racial differences, by religious differences, 
by differences between States, by differences between 
State government and the Federal Government. 

Let me put it another way: I do not suggest that there 
are not differences, real differences, between various 
regions of the country, between various States, between 
religions, between races, between generations. That has 
always been the case; that will continue to be the case. 

But let us, on an occasion like this, remember that 
what we must do is to join together in working out those 
differences in a peaceful and constructive way so that 
there will be no difference when we work for peace for 
America and the world; there will be no difference when 

‘ we work for cooperation. 

There is no difference in our desire to get rid of hunger 
in this Nation and the world. There are no differences 
among us in our desire to have better education and 
better health for all of our people. Let Americans today 
be united North, East, West, and South, all races and 
religions, for the great goals of peace, prosperity, oppor- 
tunity for every American and every people in the world 
today. 
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And so in dedicating this project as it begins, I do 
with great pride, pride that these States have worked 
together with the Federal Government, pride that this jg 
going to mean great progress for this part of the country, 
pride also that it has enabled all of us to think of our 
history—where we come from—to think of our idealism, 
what it is, and to rededicate ourselves anew to that 
proposition that excited the whole world 190 years ago, 

America was then the hope of the world. And I can 
tell you from having traveled to most nations of the 
world, despite what you may hear about the weaknes 
of American foreign policy, about what other nations 
may think of us, I can simply say this: I can tell you that 
as far as this Nation is concerned, 205 million, what we 
do—our economic strength, our military strength—al- 
ways for peace never for the purpose of aggression—and 
our spiritual and moral and ideological strength, that is 
the hope of the world, let us keep that hope strong and 
firm as we dedicate this project. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m., c.d.t., at the Alabama 
State docks. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the Parliament 
Hotel To Address Media Representatives Attending a 
Domestic Policy Briefing. May 25, 1971 


Mr. Mayor, and ladies and gentlemen: 

I wish to express my very great appreciation for this 
wonderfully warm welcome here in the heart of Dixie. 

We have some very distinguished guests who flew up 
on Air Force One from Mobile and I think you would 
like to see them all here. 

I will not try to introduce them in order of protocol. 
But I think you will be interested in meeting first a mem- 
ber of my Cabinet, who has served in a very distinguished 
way, your own, Alabama’s own, Postmaster General 
“Red” Blount. 

And your own Governor, Governor George Wallace. 

Then from the neighboring State of Kentucky, Gov- 
ernor Louie Nunn of Kentucky. 

And from the State of Mississippi, a man who came 
to the Congress with me 24 years ago, John Bell Wil 
liams of Mississippi. 

And from the State that I just came from this moming, 
the State of Florida, Governor Askew of Florida. 

Now there are a number of other distinguished people 
here, Members of Congress and others, but I simply want 
to say that when the Mayor came in to invite me to come 
to Birmingham, I did not think it would be possible, 
particularly to come at the period of time that he issued 
the invitation. 

As you know, you celebrate your 100th anniversaty; 
your centennial, this fall. Now I would like to comment 
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for two reasons: One, because the 100th birthday is very 
unusual and a special occasion; and, two, because I know 
this is the football capital of the South as well as the 
Nation. 

I was unable to come, however, in the fall, and so I 
will have to see that occasion on television. But I do want 
you to know that coming here in the spring, to have an 
opportunity to be here with you, has a very special mean- 
ing tome. 

I have checked history for those younger people who 
are here, and some of you older ones will remember—but 
not very many—the last time that a President of the 
United States came to Birmingham was 50 years ago, 
in 1921, and while candidates for President have been 
here—as a matter of fact, I was here one year as a can- 
didate for President—but since that time 50 years ago, 
no President of the United States, while he was in office, 
has visited Birmingham. 

May I say I am proud to be here, and I trust that more 
Presidents will come more often in the future to 
Birmingham. 

Now when I talked to the Mayor and to Congressman 
Buchanan and the others about this visit, I know that they 
felt very deeply about this ceremony, and in this large 
crowd, where so many of you have been standing so long 
in the hot sun, I have tried to think of what will really 
capsule this very special year for this city in the right way. 

One hundred years seems like a long time, but as I am 
sure you know, Birmingham, which is one of the great 
cities of the world, is one of the youngest big cities of the 
world, because most great cities go back many years more 
than 100 years. So this is a young city. It is a big city. It 
has a great spirit. It has won the prize as the All-American 
City, and that is another reason I am very proud to be 
here. 

There is a tendency always on such a day as this, a day 
when you are looking forward to the celebration of your 

100th anniversary, and when you, therefore, are thinking 
of the past, to think mostly of the past; of the great days in 
the history of this city, this State, and this Nation. And it 
iswell that you think of the past. 

I know that the people of this city and the people of 
this State are proud of their State; they are proud of their 
city and they are proud of their country. 


But at this particular time, this is the time particularly 
when we see all of the young people who are here, and 
all those wonderful bands that we saw all the way along 
reminded me of the fact that many schools were out, from 
the high schools and the other schools in the area. This re- 
minds us all of our obligation to the future. 


_ Let me say that coming here to Birmingham after being 
in Mobile, seeing the vitality of this area, seeing the great 
love of country that you have, whether they are Democrats 
or Republicans among those that I visited, whether they 
are officials or people in many walks of life, there is a 
respect for the office of the Presidency. There is a respect 


for this country and the love of this country. 
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Let me say, I am convinced that what is now termed 
the New South, with new economic development, with 
new strength, is going to contribute enormously to Amer- 
ica in the future. But even more than that is the spirit 
that you have. I don’t believe that I have ever seen in any 
American city, either here or any place else, more Amer- 
ican flags than I saw today. 


And I know what that flag means to you. It means that 
you love your country, that you want your country to be 
strong, that you want your country to work for the great 
cause of peace in the world, as well as peace for America, 
that cause we are dedicated to and that we are going to 
bring. 

We are going to find the way to give our young people 
a chance, a chance to have what none of us have had in 
this century in America—a full generation of peace. 

And the way we can do that is not only to end the war 
in which we are engaged in a way that will discourage 
aggression, but also to keep America strong so that a 
strong America will be able to negotiate for the kind of 
peace that all the world wants. 

The military strength is one thing. There is another 
kind of strength that is more important. When America 
was very young 190 years ago, when it was very weak, this 
Nation had a spirit, and you all remember what it was: 
a spirit that caught the imagination of the world. It was 
called the Spirit of the American Revolution. And there 
are some who say we don’t have it today. Well, they are 
wrong. 

I sense it here. I sense it every place I go over this 
country. The American spirit is strong. It is deep. We have 
had problems, problems of division, differences between 
States, between regions, between religions, between races, 
between the generations. 

But let me say, Americans are united in their devotion 
to peace; they are united in wanting to build a stronger 
country, a country in which all Americans can have an 
equal opportunity for good education, for good jobs, for 
good housing, all of these things we are for. 

And even more important is the spirit of America which 
I have sensed in so many of the people that I have shaken 
hands with today. As I have walked along the line many 
of them say “Good luck, Mr. President,” showing a re- 
spect for the office that we always find, as we travel around 
the country, regardless of what the partisanship may be, 
but many say—and this to me is very, very moving— 
over and over again, I hear the words, “God bless you. 
We are praying for you.” 

Let me say that not only the deep patriotism of the peo- 
ple that I sense every place I go here, but your religious 
faith, your moral strength, the idealism that is here, Amer- 
ica needs it. 


We thank you for the progress and the strength and the 
viability that I see in this new—even though it is 100 years 
old—great city of the world. And we thank you particu- 
larly for that very strong inner moral spiritual faith that 
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will continue to make America the great nation, a nation 
that will lead the world to peace and freedom. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m., c.d.t. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


The President’s Remarks to Southern Media 
Representatives Attending a Background Briefing on 
Domestic Policy Initiatives. May 25, 1971 


Gentlemen, I do know that from the schedule that I 
have read that you have been exposed to a great amount 
of material already with regard to some of our domestic 
programs. I know, too, that you are aware of the fact that 
this is the first of four regional briefings that we are going 
to have on domestic policy, just as we previously had four 
on foreign policy, and perhaps we will be able to repeat 
these from time to time in the future as various issues 
develop. 

Now when I read your schedule, I could see that there 
was not much left for me to talk about, because Governor 
Romney, of course, covered various aspects of revenue 
sharing; and Secretary Hodgson covered other aspects of 
manpower training; Herb Stein knows all about the 
economy—lI wish he would tell me, but he knows all about 
it—and, of course, John Ehrlichman, in terms of Govern- 
ment reorganization, and the other issues, has talked to 
you and answered questions, and I know that Herb Klein, 
too, has filled you in on some aspects of it. 


What I would like to do is to try to put these domestic 
programs in this period of the seventies in a broader per- 
spective. In order to do so, it will be necessary for me to 
talk about foreign policy first, not in precise details, as 
would be the case in a foreign policy briefing, but in more 
general terms, so that we can see why domestic programs 
of the types you have been hearing about today, programs 
that normally just don’t make the first lead on television 
or a front page today in the newspapers due to the over- 
whelming interest in foreign policy, why that domestic 
policy is so important for the future. 

I begin with the developments in foreign policy with 
which you are all familiar. While it must seem at times 
that the more things change in foreign policy, the more 
they remain the same, I think that a sophisticated observer 
would have to agree that historians in the future will look 
to this period, and they will probably write that the Amer- 
ican people, and through the American people, through 
their relations with other people in the world, were going 
through a very historic change insofar as our relations 
with other nations in the world were concerned. 


The word “new era” is overused. I will only say that 
if there was ever a new era in the field of foreign policy, 
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we are now in the middle of it. We are on the threshold 
of it. 

I think the most significant changes in American foreign 
policy and the most significant changes in the relations 
between major nations in the world are taking place now 
than at any period since World War IT. 

Now this is not because we made it so. I speak of “we” 
in terms of this administration. We played a role, but 
what has happened here is that we see a number of devel- 
opments coming together contemporaneously. The one 
that of course is first and foremost in your minds, and 
should be, is the war in Vietnam. 

There is argument about how that war should be ended, 
when it should be ended. There is no argument, however, 
among any sophisticated observers on the point that the 
war in Vietnam, after a long period—5 years—in which 
no end was in sight, in which more and more Americans 
went to Vietnam, and in which more and more casualties 
occurred in Vietnam, that now the situation is changed. 
Americans are coming home. Casualties are going down, 
and we can say confidently today that the war in Vietnam 
will be ended. 

You know the arguments, and I will not go into them 
now, why we cannot, in our national interest, accept the 
proposition of setting a deadline as far as our own with- 
drawal is concerned. I will only say that there is no ques- 
tion but that this administration’s policy is succeeding 
and bringing the war to an end and bringing it to an end 
in a way which I believe will contribute to our goal of 
discouraging that kind of war, that kind of aggression 
that brought this war on, in the future, and thereby bring- 
ing it to an end in a way that will not guarantee—we can 
never guarantee anything in world events—but that will 
give us a chance to have a more peaceful Southeast Asia, 
a more peaceful Pacific. 

Now, if we are able to accomplish this goal—and I 
am confident that we are accomplishing it and that we can 
see it now in sight—this is in itself, by itself—although by 
itself not the major development which we are presently 
seeing—but this by itself has enormous significance, be- 
cause both World War II and the Korean War, as far as 
the United States was concerned, did come from the 
Pacific, and so did Vietnam. 


So a peaceful Pacific and an end to this conflict ina 
way that will maintain the position of confidence of the 
United States in the Pacific is enormously important in 
terms of achieving our broader goal of peace in the world. 

The second point that of course has been much in the 
news this past week is our relations with the Soviet Union. 
The announcement that I made last week deliberately was 
brief. I will not expand on it now, because that would not 
be in the interest of achieving the goal that the announct- 
ment set forth. Suffice it to say that now at the highest level 
of the two superpowers, the Soviet Union and the United 
States, the leaders have committed themselves to taking 4 
first, very significant step toward limiting both defense 
and offensive nuclear weapons. 
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That commitment, having been taken publicly, thereby 
gives us at this period, since it was committed publicly 
in terms of attempting to achieve it and hoping to achieve 
it this year, it gives us an idea as to what could develop 
from now on out between the two superpowers. 

Again, it does not guarantee that because the two 
superpowers may agree that their mutual interest will 
be served by a limitation on the one hand on our part 
of defensive weapons and a limitation on the part of the 
Soviet Union as far as offensive weapons are concerned, 
that the two powers are not going to have other 
differences. 

It does not guarantee that they will agree on every- 
thing else, that they will agree on the Mideast, that they 
will agree on East-West relations as far as Europe is 
concerned, and so forth. But the fact that this step is 
being taken in the field of negotiation is enormously sig- 
nificant simply because it has happened. 

The announcement is significant, the commitment on 
the part of the leaders is significant, but even more im- 
portant, if that commitment can become a reality—and 
it will take hard negotiating on the part of both sides to 
bring that reality into being—but if that can become a 
reality, then the two superpowers, not by rhetoric, and 
we have had cool rhetoric ever since this administration 
came into Washington, but indeed the two superpowers 
will have entered into a new period of better relations. 

You can see what that would mean in contributing to 
the peace of the world, because wherever the two super- 
powers rub against each other, whether it is in the Mideast 
or whether it is in the Caribbean or whether it happens to 
be tangentially in a place like Vietnam, where it is tan- 
gential, as far as the Soviet is concerned, but nevertheless 
real, or whether it is the blue chips involved in Europe, 
all of this, of course, potentially carries within it the danger 
of conflict at the very highest level. And so making a 
movement toward reducing or limiting arms, making 
this kind of step indicates and gives us at least some hope 
that a different relationship between the two powers will, 
on a step-by-step basis, develop in the years ahead. 

A few weeks ago you all, of course, covered in your 
newspapers, on your television and radio programs, the 
developments with regard to China, Mainland China. 

In a recent press conference, you may recall that I said 
that, when asked about what this meant, I said we must 
realize that what happened was significant, not simply 
the visit of the table tennis team—that had some sig- 
nificance and, of course, great interest because of its 
rather bizarre character as far as we were concerned— 
but because in the field of travel and in the field of trade, 
n the field of exchange of persons and in the field of 
trade, to put it more precisely, we see a very significant 
change occurring for the first time since the Government 
pre Presently is in power in Mainland China, the 

cople's Republic of China, that Government and the 

vernment of the United States have found two areas, 


exchange of persons and travel, where again, on a precise 
step-by-step basis, they are beginning to have a different 
relationship than they had previously. As I put it, what 
we have done really is broken the ice; now we have to 
test the water to see how deep it is. More steps will be 
taken on our part and on their part when it is to the re- 
ciprocal interest of both to do so. 

I do not suggest that any steps are presently being con- 
templated on either side. That would not be in the interest 
of having that come about. But I do say that the very 
fact that the United States and the Government of Main- 
land China, the People’s Republic of China, have finally 
moved in these limited areas toward a relation of nor- 
malcy gives us hope that not immediately—not within 
a year, for example—but looking to the future, that 800 
million Chinese will not be isolated from the rest of the 
world. 

Let me just say parenthetically that when we think of 
the dangers to peace of the world, I can think of none that 
would quite exceed the fact that 800 million, and then 
perhaps in 25 years a billion, of the most capable and able 
people in the world would be isolated from the rest of 
the world, living there, not knowing the rest of the world, 
and with a growing and very dangerous nuclear capability. 

I do not suggest that the steps that we have taken have 
dealt with that problem conclusively up to this point, but 
again we have made movement and more movement will 
take place as we, on either side, find that it is in our best 
interest. 

We look to another area of conflict, the Mideast. Here 
the Secretary of State has just completed a very significant 
trip. It did not, and none of the reporters who went with 
him expected it to happen—and they, incidentally, wrote 
it very objectively, and, it seems to me, in a highly pro- 
fessional way—it did not settle the differences. We did not 
expect that to happen. 

But when we look at that troubled area of the world, 
it can be said now that we have had a truce for 9 months 
and that is some progress. It can be seen that while the two 
parties are still, it seems, very, very far apart with an 
irreconcilable difference—that is what it seems on the sur- 
face—there is still the fact of discussion going on through 
third parties, but nevertheless going on, which will not 
resolve those differences completely. And no one suggests 
that they may be resolved completely at any time in the 
future, but that may resolve them in part, again on a 
step-by-step basis. 

Now let me put all of this together in terms of what 
it means in foreign policy and then why our own policies 
in the United States and in the domestic field are so 
important as they relate to this. 

Let’s look to the future, what could happen. Here we 
must put our hopes high. As I said at Mobile earlier today, 
every President in this century, and I suppose every Presi- 
dent long before this century, has spoken in terms of 
peace, not only for America but for the world. 








Woodrow Wilson, I think, honestly felt that the war 
that he was involved in, World War I, would be a war 
that would end wars. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt felt very strongly that World 
War II, particularly with the United Nations following it, 
could be the war that, as far as major powers were con- 
cerned, that would be the last great war. 

And certainly my predecessors, President Eisenhower, 
President Truman, President Kennedy, President John- 
son, were all dedicated to that proposition, as I am. 

At this time I think we could say that because of these 
significant developments, first, the end of the American 
involvement in Vietnam, which we know is coming, and 
on a basis which, in my view, will contribute to a more 
peaceful rather than a less peaceful era in the Pacific. 

Second, a significant change in the relation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States—still a long way to 
go, but still a significant change at the highest level with 
the leaders involved. 

Third, a change, not as significant, as far as our rela- 
tions with the Mainland Government are concerned in 
China, but nevertheless looking down the road, with 
great historical possibilities. 

Fourth, the situation in the Mideast that I have just 
referred to. 

With all of these developments occurring, what we in 
the United States may be facing and may be confronted 
with—and this is something I guess we would all like to be 
confronted with—is an era in which we could have peace 
for a generation. 

Now having said that, that will also carry with it enor- 
mous problems for this country—enormous problems be- 
cause once you have peace, what do you do with it? How 
do you maintain it? How do you keep it? 

Here I think that we have to be—as opinion leaders, in 
the South I would commend these thoughts to you as they 
have been commended to me by my advisers—here we 
must recognize that there will be no instant peace in any 
part of the world. Once these different relationships occur, 
if they do, if progress is made with the Soviet Union, later 
with China, the People’s Republic, in the Mideast and in 
Vietnam and the rest, this does not mean that as a result 
of these developments that the differences between nations 
end, that their interests will be the same, and that the need 
for a continued, strong American presence in the world 
and strong defense will have evaporated. 

On the contrary, we must recognize the fact that we 
are going to continue to have differences, very significant 
and deep differences with other nations in the world. 

And looking again at a very difficult and explosive part 
of the world, the Mideast, no matter what kind of arrange- 
ment is made there, no matter what kind of an agreement 
is agreed to, because of the historical differences that have 
existed there for centuries, there is not going to be a period 
when people are going to have a relationship that can be 
a completely comfortable one. 

But on the other hand, we are entering that period 
when there is a chance to have a live-and-let-live attitude, 
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a settlement of differences by peaceful means, peaceful 
competition, and so on down the road. 

Now, what must the United States do in this period? 
First, it is almost a cliche to say that we must maintain our 
strength. That does not mean we maintain our strength 
out of any sense of jingoism, but it does mean we only re- 
duce our strength on a mutual basis. 

Now there are many well-intentioned people who con- 
stantly—whether in the Senate or sometimes in columns 
in the press or on radio and television—suggest that the 
way that the United States can demonstrate its interest 
in disarmament and thereby in peace, is to discontinue our 
ABM system, reduce our offensive capabilities in the nu- 
clear area, and that that demonstration will lead others 
to do likewise. 

That is not the way it will happen. In my view, wher- 
ever you have two nations, as you have in the Soviet 
Union and the United States; wherever you have two na- 
tions that are competitive, whose interests are different, 
where both mutually reduce their forces, that contributes 
to peace. 

But where one or the other unilaterally reduces its force, 
and becomes very significantly weaker than the other, that 
enormously increases the danger of war. Therefore, the 
United States—and I would say the same if I were a leader 
of the Soviet Union—the United States does not serve 
the cause of peace by unilaterally reducing its forces with- 
out at the same time mutually negotiating a reduction on 
the part of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union leaders, I think, understand that. 
That has certainly been the way they have approached the 
problem. We understand their position. We do not expect 
them to reduce their forces unilaterally. We will not ours. 
So whether it is our forces of a conventional type in 
Europe, or whether it is our nuclear forces, offensive or 
defensive, the United States, it seems to me, serves the 
cause of peace by maintaining its strength and reducing 
that strength only as others who may have different inter- 
ests reduce theirs. 

The second point that I would make is on the economic 
field. We enter a period when it is enormously important 
that the United States not lose the position of economic 
leadership which it presently has in the world. I say 
presently. That position is being jeopardized. It is being 
jeopardized perhaps not so much because of our failings, 
although that may be partially the reason, hut it is being 
jeopardized because the whole situation is changed, and 
we should be gratified in a sense, that it has changed, since 
World War IT. 

Take the two defeated nations of World War IT, the two 
major ones, the Japanese and the Germans. At the present 
time they are our major competitors in the world, and as 

they compete and as they become more efficient, the 
United States finds that as far as its world markets are 
concerned, and as far as its markets in the United States 
are concerned, that Japanese competition, German, and as 
Britain enters the Common Market, European competi- 
tion is going to be a continuingly more difficult problem. 
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So let me put that in perspective. As far as our economic 
policy is concerned, first a strong American economy is 
essential if we are going to be able to maintain the mili- 
tary strength that we need to maintain in order to create 
the processes that will lead to a peaceful balance in the 
world, and that is what we seek. 

Secondly, it is going to be essential, in order for the 
United States to maintain the movement forward and 
upward of greater opportunity, more jobs, higher wages, 
a higher standard of living to which Americans have 
become accustomed for 190 years. It is a remarkable pro- 
gram of progress—a few ups and downs, depressions, re- 
cessions and the rest, but the trend line is up, and it must 
continue to go up or we will have problems not only 
abroad, we will have enormous problems at home, where 
these rising expectations will be bitterly disappointed. 

So that brings us to our economy. Looking at the econ- 
omy, I am sure Herb Stein has indicated to you that what 
we find is that there is argument at the present time not 
about whether the economy is moving up; there is argu- 
ment—and this is fortunately a good subject to have the 
argument on—on how fast it is moving up. 


It is moving up. It will continue to move up. The ques- 
tion is whether we can have upward movement in the 
economy and have it with two major factors that are quite 
different from upward movements in some periods of 
growth in the past. 


First, it will be an upward movement without war and 
with a decreasing military budget. I do not suggest that 
that will happen now, but looking to the future, in the 
event that some of these relationships that I have indicated 
do come together, that could be the prospect in the future. 


But in any event, our goal is a peacetime economy, an 
economy without war and with the military commitment 
dependent upon whether we are able to work out con- 
comitant arrangements with other competing powers in 
the world for mutual reduction of forces. 


If that happens, on the one hand we are most gratified. 

All Americans would rather they have their energies and 
their creative ability devoted to the works of peace rather 
than to weapons of war. On the other hand, when you 
consider the fact that since this administration came into 
office, as a result of the winding down of the war in Viet- 
nam, and the reduction of our forces in places like Korea 
and Thailand and the Philippines and in other parts of 
the world, as well as in the continental United States, 2.1 
million Americans have been added to the labor force, let 
out of the Armed Forces, and let out of defense plants. 
_ This has a traumatic effect, we believe temporary, but 
it certainly is very difficult, particularly while it goes on 
in the Pacific Northwest, southern California, areas like 
that with which you are familiar. 

We will survive it. We will see it through, but it means 
that we have got to develop within this basic economy of 
ours, new activities that will take up that lag that the 
military expenditures no longer is filling. 
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Second, there is the problem that you are all familiar 
with: How can we have an increase in American econ- 
omy, an upward movement without reigniting the fires 
of inflation? There are no easy answers to that problem. 

The easy one, of course, is wage and price controls, gov- 
ernmentally imposed. The difficulty is that the answer 
would bring on, in the opinion of most of us, it certainly 
could well bring on, much worse problems than it was 
curing. It would have some effect on employment. 

I was just looking at the figures recently and when the 
OPA was finally discontinued in 1945, there were 57,000 
Americans that were working for OPA so we could get 
off the unemployment to a certain extent by moving to 
wage and price controls at a national basis. That is not 
the most significant point to mention if we do not have 
other problems. 

But turning to the problem, this means that in two re- 
spects the United States must face up to these problems. 
One, insofar as our Federal budget is concerned, it must 
be responsible. By responsible we believe that while the 
economy is not at full capacity, the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to spend more than it takes in in order 
to take up that capacity; that there must be a limitation on 
how far that goes or otherwise you have, inevitably, 
inflation. 

That is why we say that under no circumstance should 
a budget exceed what the economy would produce at full 
capacity or full employment as some describe it. 

On the other hand, having said that, on simply having a 
limitation with regard to what the Federal Government 
spends, this is only part of the problem, there is the prob- 
lem of monetary policy. I will not get into that except to 
say it must also be responsible enough to fuel the growing 
economy yet not so much as to reignite the fires of inflation. 

On the other side of the coin, there is the very nagging 
problem of a wage-price spiral. Here there is no reason to 
place blame in any quarter except simply to say that as 
the United States looks at its competitive position around 
the world, we must recognize that a wage-price spiral, in 
other words very significant wage increases which go far 
beyond increases in productivity will inevitably have the 
effect not only of contributing to inflation but of pricing 
those particular industries out of the world market and, 
for that matter, out of the domestic market. 

The upcoming steel negotiations are a case in point. 
Without getting into those negotiations specifically, we can 
simply look at what the numbers are. 

Back 20 years ago, in the 1950’s, and you have to go 
back only that far, Japan produced five million tons of 
steel and the United States produced 50 percent of all 
the steel in the world. Today Japan produces 100 million 
tons of steel; the United States produces only 27 percent 
of all the steel in the world, and within that 2 years, Japan 
will pass the United States in steel production. 

That is not bad in and of itself, except to point up the 
fact that the American steel industry, and certainly we 
want a steel industry, we need a steel industry—here in 
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this city of Birmingham we all understand what steel 
means, it is a very basic industry. 

If the United States is going to have a strong steel in- 
dustry, the wage policies and the price policies and the 
productivity insofar as that is concerned, and the effects 
of the American industry will have to be reexamined, be- 
cause we Cannot continue to have a wage push and then 
a price push with the United States getting a continually 
decreasing share of the world market. 

Now, a third area that we should look to in having cov- 
ered both the defense area and the economic area, relates 
to this whole matter of the organization of government. 
Since it has been covered so extensively by the previous 
speakers I will simply summarize it this way: The Amer- 
ican people, at the present time, feel that we need some 
very significant changes in government, and they are right. 
They are fed up with government at all levels. They think 
it costs too much, they think it does not work, and they 
think they don’t have enough to say about it. 

All of our plans in revenue sharing, general revenue 
sharing, special revenue sharing, Government reorganiza- 
tion, are designed to get at those three nagging questions 
that Americans want. We are trying to make Govern- 
ment cost less; we are trying to make it work better, and 
we are trying to give people who are affected by govern- 
ment more of a voice in what kind of government they 
want, how much government they want. 

Those who suggest that our general and special revenue 
sharing, either or both, or reorganization, any of these 
programs, would have the effect of having Washington 
have a bigger slice, of course, are 180 degrees wrong, be- 
cause what has happened is that as we have grown in 
categorical grants, with over 400 major ones at the present 
time, this means that the Congress, the Federal Govern- 
ment, passes out money, in effect, to the States and cities, 
and the Governors and the Mayors, et cetera, simply be- 
come clerks for the purpose of dispensing it according to 
whatever rules are handed down by the Federal 
Government. 

We want to change that, and as the briefers have 
already indicated, we think that historic change is needed. 
We think the people want it. It goes far beyond simply 
rescuing the States and cities from a fiscal crisis. That 
is not enough reason. It goes to the heart of the problem 
of Government in this country, and it is something that is 
basically needed if our Government is to meet the responsi- 
bilities that it will have to meet in this very competitive 
and very crucial time in the last third of this century 
when the quality of American Government, the quality of 
American leadership, and the faith of the American 
people in this Government may determine not only our 
future, but the future of hundreds of millions of other 
people on this earth. That I firmly believe and that is why 
I consider this so important. 

I come now to another point that perhaps may seem 
somewhat—in view of the rather hard news points that 
I have tried to emphasize up to this time—seem not as 
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realistic, but which I think in the final analysis may be 
even more important. 

If the United States is to play the role that it needs to 
play, we need first to have military strength. We need a 
strong economy. We need a government that is respon- 
sive to the peoples’ needs, that costs less, that works better, 

But we can have all these and still fail unless this coun- 
try develops a new spirit. I say a new spirit. I am not 
speaking of any one individual or one area. I am speaking 
of the Nation as a whole—a new spirit of unity, a new 
spirit among its people of confidence in ourselves and 
faith in our future. 

Now I don’t mean to suggest that most Americans— 
I think most still have confidence in this country. They 
believe in it. They have faith in our future. We are a 
confident people by nature. We are a very idealistic people 
by nature. We want to hear good news. We are terribly 
depressed by bad news. 

That is why it is very difficult for us to be a world 
leader. We cannot take the ups and downs as the great 
powers of the past have taken them and ridden them 
through. 

But at the present time, it is vitally important that this 
Nation attain a sense of unity which can only come from 
sharing our concerns about our common ideals. Let me 
not cover it in detail—that would take too much time— 
but simply to touch upon three or four points very briefly. 

I referred a moment ago to Woodrow Wilson’s remarks 
when he came to Mobile in 1913, the year I was born, and 
he spoke of the end of imperialism. He said, “American 
imperialism in the world,” I am sure he believed that. We 
think of what has happened since that time, fours wars, 
and America was in all of them—-World War II, World 
War I, Korea and then Vietnam. Then we look at those 
wars and what do we say to our young people about all 
of them? We can argue about whether it was a mistake 
to go into any. 

My mother and grandmother and my grandmother on 
my mother’s side would have said, yes, it was a mistake 
because they were pacifists and they did not even agree 
when I was in World War II. Many others would say that. 

But when we look at the U.S. role in the world in those 
four wars, whatever our mistakes may have been, we at 
least can be proud of the fact that we did not start any 
of them, we gained nothing from them and asked nothing 
from them in the way of domination over any other 
people, and third we came to the aid of people whose free- 
dom was threatened. 

Now I will not go into a rather meaningless debate 
at this point, because we all have our views and we are 
probably pretty concrete about them, about the war 
which we are presently engaged. But as far as the motiva- 
tion of America, why we are doing what we are doing, 
motivation has no imperialistic overtones, its motivation 
as the case in Korea, World War I, and World War Il 
is to help another nation whose freedom, independenct, 
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call it what you will, is threatened and also to build a more 
peaceful world. That is a record that we can be proud of. 

Second, as far as America’s strength in the world is 
concerned, we need not be apologetic about it. At the 
present time, is there any other nation in the world that 
you would rather have this strength? I have been to 70 
countries. I talked to the leaders of countries—leaders of 
countries with very different philosophies. I have yet to 
find the leader that feared the United States of America, 
that feared that we would use our armed strength for the 
purpose of invading it, of conquest, or for any other pur- 
pose except to help them maintain their independence. 

We made our mistakes. We make them now, but we 
in America, as we play our world role, perhaps we are 
naive, but we are basically idealistic, we maintain our 
strength for purposes of peace and not for other purposes. 

Turning to the domestic field, we have many faults 
here. I spoke in Mobile of the fact that we have differences 
between regions, we have differences between races, we 
have differences between religions, we have differences be- 
tween the generations today and these differences have at 
times been very destructive. We must recognize that we 
will always have those differences. People of diffe.ent 
races, different religions, from different backgrounds, and 
of different ages are not always going to agree. 

The question is, can those differences be resolved peace- 
fully and, second, can they be made creative rather than 
destructive? Must they be a drain upon us? Must they go 
so far that they destroy the confidence and faith of this 
great nation in its destiny and its future? I do not believe 
that that is necessary. 

Two specific points that I would like to mention. I 
would say this in the North if I were speaking there; I say 
it in the South. I know the difficult problems most of you 
in the Southern States have had on the school desegrega- 
tion problem. I went to school in the South, and so, there- 
fore, 1am more familiar with how Southerners feel about 
that problem than others. Also, I went to school in the 
North, or the West, I should say, and I have nothing but 
utter contempt for the double hypocritical standard of 
Northerners who look at the South and point the finger 
and say, “Why don’t those Southerners do something 
about their race problem?” 

Let’s look at the facts. In the past year, 2 years, there 
has been a peaceful, relatively quiet, very significant rev- 
olution. Oh, it is not over, there are problems—there was 
one in Chattanooga the last couple days I understand, 
there will be more. But look at what has happened in the 
South. Today 38 percent of all black children in the South 
80 to majority white schools. Today only 28 percent of all 
black children in the North go to majority white schools. 
There has been no progress in the North in the past 3 years 


— respect. There has been significant progress in the 
uth, 


How did it come about? It came about because far- 
sighted leaders in the South, black and white, some of 
whom I am sure did not agree with the opinions handed 


down by the Supreme Court which were the law of the 
land, recognized as law-abiding citizens that they had a 
responsibility to meet that law of the land and they have 
dealt with the problem—not completely, there is more 
yet to be done. The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
presents some more problems, but I have confidence that 
over a period of time those problems will also be handled 
in a peaceful and orderly way for the most part. 

But let’s look at the deeper significance of this. As I 
speak today in what is called the Heart of Dixie, I realize 
that America at this time needs to become one country. 
Too long we have been divided. It has been North versus 
South versus West, Wall Street versus the country and the 
country versus the city and the rest. That does not mean 
we don’t have differences and will not continue to have 
them, but those regional differences, it seems to me, 
must go. Presidents of the United States should come 
to Alabama and Mississippi and Georgia and Louisiana 
more often than once in 50 years or 100 years, as the case 
might be with some other cities and they should come 
because this is one nation, and we must speak as one na- 
tion, we must work as one nation. 

Second, and here this is difficult, we have made enor- 
mous progress and we are going to make more. The prob- 
lems of race can be and must be solved. They must be 
solved in an orderly way recognizing that we will continue 
to have differences, but recognizing that unless they are 
solved, this destructive force, this division over an issue 
of this type is going to weaken this part of the country in 
a way that could be very, very detrimental to the national 
interest and weaken other parts of the country where 
there are also racial problems. 

What I am simply suggesting is this: I am suggesting 
that we are at a period in our country when America needs 
to be strong militarily, it must be strong economically, and 
it must be strong in its spirit, strong in its heart. 

I think the South traditionally has contributed to the 
military strength of this country. More Southerners volun- 
tarily serve in the Armed Forces than any other part of 
the country. I think the New South has a greater contribu- 
tion to make in terms of economic growth than perhaps 
any other section of the country, because the South starts 
from a lower base and now is moving up, not evenly, but 
moving up very significantly and will continue to. 


So, you have a great role to play in that respect. I think, 
too, that this part of the country has a very significant 
role to play insofar as the spirit of this country is con- 
cerned. I speak of such square things as patriotism; I 
think of such things as religious faith. I also speak of such 
things as respect for law, even those laws that you don’t 
like. And if this great and powerful and vibrant and 
dynamic part of the country can make the contribution of 
which it is capable, then America will have a better chance 


‘ to meet the responsibility that it must meet in the world to 


be strong militarily, economically together with the ideo- 
logical and spiritual strength which will enable us to meet 
our challenges. 











I simply close with a last thought. There is another point 
of view, I recognize it, I respect it, I totally disagree with 
it. It is that at this time America should turn away from 
the problems of the world and turn inward. It is a point 
of view which rejects new ventures, whether it is an SST 
or an exploration in space or whatever the case might be, 
because we have such terrible problems at home. 

It is one in which every time we see a chance for 
progress we consult our fears rather than our hopes. And 
I would simply say that I am convinced that as opinion 
leaders in this country, you and me, we all have an obli- 
gation to see that America, after 190 years now, that we 
are the strongest nation in the world, still the richest, with 
more freedom, more opportunity here than any place in 
the world, that we do not, at this point, because of internal 
differences, differences between races, between religions, 
between regions, between ages, turn inward to attempt to 
solve those problems at the exclusion of moving forward, 
whether it is playing our role in the world or exploring the 
unknown. 

I don’t agree with everything General deGaulle said, 
because he said many things about this country that were 
very uncomplimentary and other things that he may have 
been wrong about. But he was a great judge of the spirit 
of the peoples—that was his contribution to France. He re- 
stored the French spirit and he said France is her true 
self only when she is engaged in a great enterprise. 

And America, in my view, will cease to be her true 
self when we cease to be engaged in an enterprise greater 
than ourselves, whether it is in playing our role in the 
world to bring peace with freedom wherever we can, 
whether it is exploring the unknown, whether it is moving 
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forward in these problems, very difficult ones, human 
problems that we have between races, religions, and gen- 
erations in this country. 

I simply want to say that one of the reasons that these 
regional briefings, I think, are important to me as an 
individual, it gives me an opportunity to meet the opinion 
leaders, to share with you my concerns and to tell you that 
I will, of course, do everything that I can to end the war 
that we are in, to have better relations to build a lasting 
peace, to keep the Nation strong militarily, to get this 
economy moving so that we can get at unemployment and 
resist the high inflation. 

But in this other field we desperately need your help to 
restore America’s sense of confidence and sense of faith, 
Don’t gloss over our failures. They are many. But recog- 
nize that this is a great country; that we are very fortunate 
to live here. 

As we travel over the world, much as we see, much 
as we may want to go again, that when we return we 
realize that we have had the good fortune to live in this 
country at a time when what we do matters—matters to 
us, matters to the world. We must meet that challenge, 
and we can meet it materially. 

The question is, can we meet it spiritually, and I think 

we can if we can get the right leadership from the opinion 
makers like yourselves in this room. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:28 p.m., c.d.t. at the Parliament 
Hotel. Participants included press, television, and radio representa- 
tives from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





ASSOCIATED COUNCILS OF THE ARTS 
The President’s Remarks at the ACA’s Annual Conference. May 26, 1971 





Mr. Anderson and ladies and gentlemen: 

As you can imagine, I have the responsibility and the very great 
honor and privilege of welcoming many groups to Washington. And 
of those groups, there are very few that I could greet with as much pleas- 
ure as this Conference of the Associated Councils of the Arts. 

One reason, of course, is here on the platform with me. I feel a 























special debt of gratitude to you because you gave us Nancy Hanks, not 
only because she adds beauty to the White House staff in many ways, 
but because she was the President of this organization when I appointed 
her Chairman of the National Endowment of the Arts. And I hardly 
need tell you how vigorously and effectively, not only in Washington 
with the Congress and all over the Nation that Nancy Hanks has worked, 
together with many of you here to make the Endowment’s programs 
a success. 

Another reason is quite simply this: It’s a lesson from history. We, 
this Nation of ours, could be the richest nation in the world. We could 
be the most powerful nation in the world. We could be the freest nation 
in the world—but only if the arts are alive and flourishing can we expe- 
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rience the true meaning of our freedom and know the full glory of 
the human spirit. 

We all, no doubt, remember the debates that went on in this Nation 
over many years, over government involvement of the arts, the feeling 
of some that it was a frivolous waste of the taxpayer’s money, the con- 
cern of others that govenment support might lead to government control 
or a drying up of the private funds on which ultimately the arts, of 
course, depend. 

The important thing now is that government has accepted support 
of the arts as one of its responsibilities, not only on the Federal level, 
but on the State and local levels as well. 

And increasingly, governments at all levels see this not only as a 
responsibility, but also as an opportunity, for there is a growing recogni- 
tion that few investments in the quality of life in America pay off so 
handsomely as the money spent to stimulate the arts. 

We can spend billions on new scientific miracles as we do, on edu- 
cation, on housing, on medical care, on highways and airports, and all 
of the other goods and services, those material things that government 
is expected to provide. And in doing so, we can meet very genuine 
needs for people and discharge very real responsibilities. But all of this, 
all of this together alone, would be like designing a violin without the 
strings. 

As we look ahead, 10, 20, 30 years, we can chart the prospect of 
many great achievements. We have seen technological advances speed 
up by almost a geometrical proportion. Already we take moon landings 
almost for granted. Computers and industrial advances, agricultural 
breakthroughs, all are multiplying the goods and services that our econ- 
omy can provide. 

These material advances are important. They extend man’s reach. 
They widen our range of choices. They make it possible to look ahead 
toward an end to hunger and misery and disease, not only in America, 
but elsewhere in the world as well. 

But by themselves, these advances can never be enough. The engi- 
neers and the scientists can take us to the moon, but we need the poet 
or the painter to take us to the heights of understanding and perception. 

Doctors are enabling us to live longer and healthier lives, but we 
need the musician and the dancer and the filmmaker to bring beauty 
and meaning to our lives. 

So on urging greater support for the arts, I do it not only because 
the arts need help. I do it also because the Nation needs what the arts 
and only the arts can give. 

That is why I’ve urged the Congress to provide full funding for 
this year’s authorization for the Arts and Humanities Endowments, fund- 
ing that would raise each to $30 million, more than three times the level 
of 2 years ago. 

This is an investment in cultural resources that we can expect to 
find repaid, in my opinion, many, many times over, not only in terms 
of a strengthening of the arts themselves and their supporting institu- 
tions, but also in terms of a new awareness and appreciation of the arts 
and artists by people all across the Nation. 

And we should remember that we add immeasurably to the store 
of human happiness as we help millions of persons find in their lives 
the added meaning that only the arts convey, the appreciation that only 
they can provide. 
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To my mind, one of the most exciting new directions charted by 
the National Council on the Arts has been its effort to take arts to the 
people and to the people in all walks of life, all across this Nation. 

By doing this, we not only build a deeper, more solid base of support 
for the arts in the future, attracting new people to an understanding and 
appreciation of what they can offer in terms of spiritual enrichment and 
therefore building audiences for the future, but also the arts themselves 
do more to enrich the quality of life for people, whatever their back- 
ground may be, throughout America. 

I had this brought home to me when I was the devil’s advocate in 
asking a question of a group of motion picture producers and directors 
and others with whom I met at the Western White House in San Clemente 
just a few weeks ago. 

One of those who was there was a producer, as I recall, and a very 
successful one, one of the few successful ones at the moment in monetary 
terms in Hollywood. He told me that he was very proud to work with 
Nancy Hanks and others in the work that you are devoting so much 
time to. 

And then I asked him the question that sometimes I am asked of 
Congressmen and Senators when they say, “Why in this period when 
we have so many other priorities do we spend $30 million on the arts?” 

I asked him, “How do you answer this question when you talk to 
somebody who is in a deprived area of a city or of rural America? How 
do you answer it to those who live in a ghetto?” 

And he gave me an answer, an answer that I share with you, one 
that you probably already know. He said, “Let me tell you what we 
have used the major portion of the funds that have been allocated to 
Southern California. We have used them for the purpose of bringing the 
arts to those areas of Los Angeles and other parts of Southern California 
where not simply those children who are in schools from upper-income 
families live, but particularly emphasizing those children who come 
from the lower-income families.” 

He told me—and I’m sure I am not exaggerating what he said— 
that as a result of the program in Southern California which we support 
as a Government, which you support individually, that there were literally 
thousands of schoolchildren from Watts who had been brought to musi- 
cal entertainments, to other kinds of activities in the field of painting, 
et cetera, as far as the arts are concerned, who otherwise would never 
have an opportunity to have this kind of experience. 

This doesn’t mean that all of them will become artists. It doesn’t 
mean that all of them will become wealthy enough to support the arts. 
But it does mean that some of them, some who otherwise might never 
be taken on this mountain top, get a new view of life, a life they can 
never get living in that ghetto, a life that they could never get through 
the other things that we want to provide. 


We can provide the housing. We can provide the education. We 
can provide the medical care. We can provide mass transit for transpor- 
tation. But unless we reach the quality of life through activities like this, 
we have not met our responsibility to all the people of this country. 

That, to me, was one of the most dramatic stories that I’ve heard. 

Now, I hope I can get that kind of a response when I try to sell it 
to some recalcitrant Congressmen and Senators on the Appropriations 
Committee. 
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I can assure you, however, that when I fail to make a sale, Nancy 
Hanks always makes the sale. 

One of the most promising developments during these first years 
of the Arts Endowment has been the extent to which Federal funds, 
far from replacing local and private funds, which as you know many 
thought would be the case, have actually stimulated a greater flow from 
other sources. 

It is essential that this pattern be continued, that we maintain and 
strengthen the working partnership among the governmental and pri- 
vate efforts in support of the arts. 

I would also stress one other point, which I know has been of con- 
cern to many of you here at this conference, and that is: In its relation 
to the arts, the role of government should not be simply that of patron. 
Government uses the arts, and I think we can learn to use them more 
creatively. Government supports the arts, and we are moving to support 
them more broadly. 

But government also needs the ideas of artists, not only the special 
perceptions they so often bring, but also the artistic and aesthetic values 
for which they speak. 

Concerned as we constantly are with the economic and social devel- 
opment of the Nation, we must also bear in mind that the values the 
artist represents are essential if our Nation’s growth is to be balanced 
and truly to represent quantity with quality. 

I know that a great deal of your discussion here these past 3 days 
has been directed toward the question of how agencies of governments, 
other than this Endowment, can bring the arts more prominently into 
their own thinking, planning and programing. That question, of course, 
is a very important one, and as a result, I am sending a memorandum 
today to the heads of the various departments of the government and 
agencies of the executive branch—all of them—asking them to look at 
the new ways in which their agencies can more vigorously assist the arts 
and artists and also, perhaps more important, how the arts and artists 
can be of additional help to the agencies and their programs. 

And whatever my influence with the Congress may be, at least for 
the time being I still have influence with the agencies of Government 
where I’ve appointed them. 

Your discussions, the book you produced for this convention, 
“Washington and the Arts,” will provide a very helpful beginning and 
we will see that that is well distributed among the various agency 
heads. 

I hope and believe that as we follow through we can write a new 
chapter in developing partnership to the lasting benefit of the arts 
and artists, the government, and most important, the people of America. 

Before concluding, I would like to share with you a personal expe- 
rience, if I could, which relates to this problem of priorities; what it 
means. 

Of course, in this particular field, I cannot pretend to be an expert. 
Len Garment, I know, has already exposed the fact that in addition to 
the piano I have at one time played the violin. It didn’t have any strings, 
but I played it. 

But be that as it may, I do recall my first year in college in Cali- 
fornia. I went to a very small college; we had only 300 students at that 
time—Whittier College. It was 1931, the beginning and the depths of 
the depression. 
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And as a college freshman, I recall a convocation that we had 
in which the president of the college, who was a man enormously inter- 
ested in the arts, whether in music, or painting, or whatever the field 
was, brought to us a very outstanding lady. 

I do not remember who she was or where she came from. As a 
matter of fact, she must have come without an honorarium, because we 
couldn’t afford honorariums at Whittier College in those days. So for her 
it was a labor of love, and certainly nothing else was involved. 

But I remember of all the many convocations I sat through at Whit- 
tier College in 4 years—and we were required to go to convocations every 
week at Whittier College in those days—but I remember of all those 
convocations, this one particularly stood out in my mind. 

She talked about the arts and her interest. She had paintings that 
.She displayed. And we were interested in that. Most of us knew very 
little about it, because we had no courses in art of that type, portraits 
or painting in any respect at Whittier in those days. 

But then she told a story which got the lesson through. Remember, 
the time again, 1931, the depths of the depression, people were just 
thinking, “How do we get a job? How do we make a living?” And here’s 
a lady talking about the arts and how important it was. 

She told of an experience that she had had when she was in her 
teens about our age. Her father, apparently, was a man not very, very 
wealthy, but relatively well to do. He took his family, a fairly large fam- 
ily, on a steamer to Europe. 

They went over second class. All the way over, the children, the 
teenagers, particularly—there were three or four of them—heard the 
music of the orchestra on first class and they talked to their father and 
said, “Couldn’t we come back first class?” 

They went to Europe, they traveled through Europe, and she said 
they had a very exciting experience. But just before traveling on the boat 
that was to bring them back—the steamer—she said that they went 
through in Paris a very interesting gallery where paintings were for sale. 

Her father and mother fell in love with a particular painting. The 
children also saw the painting, and they liked it very, very much. They 
wanted to buy the painting. 

It cost, for them, a great deal of money. Then the father thought 
about whether or not he should make the purchase, and they had a 
family conference. 

In the family conference, he said, quite frankly, to the whole family, 
“We really can’t afford the painting. But, if we could go back second 
class, we could do so. So I'll let you decide. We'll go back first class, which 
I have already promised you, or we'll buy the painting and go back 
second class.” 

They voted. It was unanimous. They bought the painting. They 
went back second class and she said to us, “We've never regretted it.” 


So that brought home to me as it brought home, I am sure to the 
300 in that convocation, the meaning, the meaning which all of you sense 
in this audience and all of you with whom you work also sense, and 
what you live for, the meaning of understanding what art can mean, 
even in a period when we have difficulties in economics, when we are 
thinking of the material considerations and the rest. 


It is that particular lesson, I think, that this group can most effec- 
tively bring home to the people of America, not just those in the higher 
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income brackets—all of them for fashion may want to be with you, 
some of them because they deeply believe, as you believe—but to open 
for those who otherwise, like those children in Watts, would never have 
any experience except simply grubbing along to make enough to live on, 
to make enough to have a house to live in, to have enough food. They 
could have an experience which raised the level of their lives far above 
what it otherwise would be. 

And so when I reflect on the importance of the arts in America, 
I also think in personal terms of the magnificent performances that we’ve 
been privileged to hear at state dinners and at our “Evenings at the 
White House,” where so many gifted artists have helped us present some 
of the best in American music and other performing arts. 

And I also think of a January evening a year ago. I went to Phila- 
delphia to hear the Philadelphia Orchestra—it celebrated its 70th birth- 
day—and on that occasion to present the Medal of Freedom to its 
conductor, Eugene Ormandy. 

The citation on that medal incorporated a great truth about the 
arts. Let me read it to you. “He has reminded audiences here in his 
adopted country and all over the world that the heart of music is a 
human heart, and that the glory of music reflects and sustains the true 
glory of the human spirit.” 

The heart of music is a human heart and this is true not only of 
music, but of all the arts, and their glory does reflect and sustain the 
true glory of the human spirit. By working as you are to bring the arts 
to a new pride of place in American life, you and the organizations you 
represent here today are making this Nation a gift, a gift of spirit— 
and our lives, and those of our children, will be made immeasurably 
richer because of your gift. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:47 a.m. at the Mayflower Hotel. For the memo- 


randum to heads of departments and agencies, which the President mentioned in his 
remarks, see the following item. 











The Federal Government and the Arts 


The President’s Memorandum for the Heads of 
Executive Departments and Agencies. May 26, 1971 


Americans in all walks of life are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of the arts as a key factor in the 
quality of the Nation’s life, and of their individual lives— 
whether in terms of the availability of great cultural 
resources, the accessibility of exhibits and performances, or 
simply the aesthetic enjoyment of good design. 

As you know, direct Federal assistance to the arts is 
being sharply increased, and I have asked the Congress 
for full funding of the budget authorizations for the 
National Endowments for the Arts and the Humanities 
for fiscal 1972—which would roughly double their present 
funding levels, and raise them to more than three times 
what they were just two years ago. But the Endowment 
programs are by no means the only Federal programs that 





affect, employ or contribute to the arts. In architecture, 
graphics, school programs, and many other activities, Fed- 
eral agencies are daily involved deeply with the arts in one 
form or another. 

It is my urgent desire that the growing partnership be- 
tween Government and the arts continue to be developed 
to the benefit of both, and more particularly to the benefit 
of the people of America. 

To contribute to this development, I ask each of you to 
direct your attention to two questions: first, how, as a part 
of its various programs, your agency can most vigorously 
assist the arts and artists; second, and perhaps more 
important, how the arts and artists can be of help to your 
agency and to its programs. 

By focusing consciously, creatively and in a concerted 
way on these two questions, I believe that we all can find 
that the arts have a great deal more to contribute to what 
we in government are seeking to accomplish—and that 
this will be good for the arts and good for the country. 
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I am asking Nancy Hanks, Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, to coordinate responses on this, 
and I would appreciate your letting her know by Septem- 
ber 20, what ideas and suggestions you may have, and 
also what new actions your agency may already be taking 
toward this same objective. 


RicHARD NIxoN 


Cancer-Cure Research 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Into Law the 
Second Suppleméntal Appropriations Act, 1971, 
Containing Funds for the Program. May 26, 1971 


The Second Supplemental Appropriations bill which I 
signed yesterday included an extra $100 million to launch 
an intensive campaign to find a cure for cancer. I had 
called for this appropriation in both my State of the Union 
Message and in my special message to the Congress on a 
National Health Strategy and I strongly commend the 
Congress for acting favorably on this request. 


But money alone will not be enough. The way we or- 
ganize our work in this field is also extremely important. 
For this reason I proposed to the Congress on May 11 legis- 
lation to establish a new Cancer-Cure Program, one that 
is independently budgeted with its Director responsible di- 
rectly to the President of the United States. 


I now urge the Congress to match its prompt action in 
appropriating funds with further prompt action to imple- 
ment this new program. 

As I have said before, the time has come in America 
when the same kind of concentrated effort that split the 
atom and took man to the moon should be turned 
toward conquering this dread disease. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 8190) is Public Law 92-18, ap- 
proved May 25, 1971. 


District of Columbia Council 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Margaret A. 
Haywood and Joseph P. Y eldell for Reappointment and 
Henry K. Willard for Appointment to the Council. 

May 26, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate three persons to be members of the District of Colum- 
bia Council for terms expiring February 1, 1974. Two of 
the nominations will be for reappointment : 
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Reappointment 


Marcaret A. Haywoon of the District of Columbia, lawyer. Mrs, 
Haywood was first appointed to the Council on November 1, 
1967, and reappointed March 11, 1968. 


Joseru P. Yevpevt of the District of Columbia, Director, Under. 
privilege Programs, IBM Corporation, Washington, D.C. 
Yeldell was first appointed to the Council on November 1, 
1967, and reappointed March 11, 1968, for a term expiring 
February 1, 1971. He submitted his resignation from the 
Council on November 30, 1970, to become a candidate for 
District of Columbia Delegate to Congress. 


New Appointment 
Henry K. Witarp of the District of Columbia, Vice President of 
the American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C, 
He will succeed Philip J. Daugherty whose term has expired. 
The nine-member District of Columbia Council was 
established by Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective Au- 
gust 11, 1967. It is a bipartisan group which serves as the 
legislative body of the District of Columbia government, 
which reviews appropriation requests and holds public 
hearings on matters of concern in local government. 
Members of the Council serve terms of 3 years. The 
Council Chairman is Gilbert Hahn, Jr., and the Vice 
Chairman is Sterling Tucker. 


Office of Consumer Affairs 
Executive Order 11595. May 26,1971 


AMENDING EXxEcurTIvE OrpDeER 11583, ESTABLISHING THE 
OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, Executive Order No. 11583 of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1971, is amended by substituting for section | 
thereof the following: 

“SEcTION 1. Office of Consumer Affairs. The Office of 
Consumer Affairs (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Office’) 
is hereby established in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. The Office shall be headed by a Director, who shall 
be appointed by the President, and there shall be in the 
Office two Deputy Directors who shall also be appointed 
by the President. The Deputy Directors shall perform such 
duties as the Director may designate, and in case of a va- 
cancy in the office of Director or during the absence or 
incapacity of the Director, the Deputy Directors, in the 
order designated by the President, shall act as Director. 
The Director and Deputy Directors shall receive compen- 
cation at such rates as the President, consonant with law, 
may hereafter determine.” 

Ricuarp N1xon 
The White House 

May 26, 1971 

[Filed with the Office -of the Federal Register, 10:46 a.m, 
May 27, 1971] 


NoTE: Executive Order 11595 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 
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VISIT OF KING FAISAL OF SAUDI ARABIA 





~ Mrs, 

ber |, Remarks of the President and His Majesty Faisal ibn Abd al-Aziz Al Saud 

Inder. at the Welcoming Ceremony on the South Lawn. May 27, 1971 

D. 

“1 THE PRESENT. Your Majesty, you have visited our country many times, 

+ but it is a very great honor for me to welcome you on this occasion offi- 

te for cially as the Head of State and Head of Government of the great nation 
you represent. 

I know that the talks that we shall have and the talks that your 
a advisers will have with members of our administration will contribute 
d to the already excellent relations we have between our two countries. 
wie And I am particularly looking forward to the opportunity of having 
Au. the benefit of your wise counsel as one of the senior statesmen of the 
: the world on how our two nations can work together for a just and secure 
ent, peace in the Mideast and in all parts of the world. 
iblic I know that this visit will be of great benefit to the representatives 

of our Government and we hope that you and all the members of your 

The royal party will enjoy your stay in our Nation’s Capital. 

Vice Kinc Faltsau. In the name of God, the Merciful, Mr. President, 
it is a great pleasure for me to get with Your Excellency in this great 
country. Undoubtedly I am no stranger to this country. But I do believe 
that our meeting under these circumstances will prove fruitful, particu- 
larly as a result of Your Excellency’s contribution to them. 

The good relations between our two countries and the close and 
friendly relations between us do not need a great effort for them to 
remain the way they are. 

"HE We hope that this good relationship which exists between our 
countries will be in the interest of all and in the interest of the world 

al at large. And I hope that the friendship of the United States will not 

~" be restricted only to our country and that relations, good relations, will 

7 not exist only between our two countries. 

We hope that these good relations and this friendship will exist 
of not only between this great country and this great President and its 
’) great people and ours, but also between you and the Arab and Islamic 
si- countries of the Middle East. 
all If certain factors, power and circumstances have succeeded in 
the disrupting the relations at times between your great country and ours 
ed and between your country and the Arab and Islamic countries of the 
- world, we hope that through your efforts, Mr. President, these good 
i relations will be reestablished and that there will also be a condition, 
be a situation of good relations and friendship between your country and 
or. ours and the countries of the Middle East. 

n- The aggressions which our countries are subjected to at the present 

W, time certainly require the attention of you, Mr. President, and your great 
nation. 

This aggression, which exemplifies itself in the occupancy of parts 
of our country (nation) and our holy places and the subjugation of one 
of our peoples is one which has brought about some disagreement, a dis- 

n., ruption of the good relations between your country, your good country 


and ours. 

But the qualities which Your Excellency, Mr. President, and which 
the American people are characterized by, the love for goodness and 
for justice and for right, make us hope that we will be able to overcome 


ite 
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these difficulties and that we will eventually be able to establish justice 





and peace in that part of the world and throughout the world. 
And I am pleased, Mr. President, to exchange with you talks which 
will help us to be able to achieve these objectives for the interest of your 


country and ours. 


I am pleased, Mr. President, to reiterate my gratitude for the recep- 
tion and the warm welcome which I and the members of my party, of 
my delegation, have been accorded by you, Mr. President, and by your 
government, and by your great people. 

And I would like to thank you again for this reception on this 


occasion. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:18 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White 
House, where King Faisal was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 
-King Faisal spoke in Arabic, and his remarks were translated simultaneously. As 
printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 





United States Tariff Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Catherine 
May Bedell as Member and Chairman. 
May 27, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Catherine May Bedell as a member and Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 16, 1974. She succeeds Chester 
L. Mize, who has resigned. 

Mrs. Bedell was born May 18, 1914, in Yakima, Wash. 
After graduation from the University of Washington 
(1936, B.A.), she worked as a teacher and then reporter 
and broadcaster for radio stations in Tacoma and Seattle. 

In 1952, Mrs. Bedell was elected to the Washington 
State Legislature. She served three consecutive terms of 2 
years, and in 1958, was elected to the United States House 
of Representatives. She was the first woman to be elected 
to the Congress from the State of Washington and was 
reelected to the 87th, 88th, 89th, 90th, and 91st 
Congresses. 

While in the Congress, Mrs. Bedell served on the House 
Select Committee on Standards and Conduct of the 86th 
Congress and on the House Committee on Agriculture. 
She was the first Representative of the State of Wash- 
ington to serve on the Agriculture Committee. In addition, 
she was a member of the National Commission on Food 
and Marketing from 1964 to 1966 and is a member of 
the Washington Association for Retarded Children. 

Mrs. Bedell and her husband, Donald W. Bedell, main- 
tain residences in Washington, D.C., and in Yakima. She 
has two children by a previous marriage. 

The United States Tariff Commission was created by 
act of Congress approved September 1916. It serves the 
Congress and the President as an advisory, fact-finding 
agency on tariff, commercial policy, and foreign trade 
matters. Commission membership consists of six Com- 
missioners appointed by the President and confirmed by 


the Senate for terms of 6 years, one term expiring each 
year. 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1971 
Proclamation 4056. May 27,1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


It is a tradition of our Nation, as it is a tradition of most 
nations, to pay homage to those who have fallen in de- 
fense of our land, our people, and our principles. These 
men and women honor America by their sacrifice. It is for 
America to honor them by its devotion to those purposes 
for which they perished. 

We cannot dismiss with easy platitudes the debt which 
the deaths of our countrymen lays upon us. And while the 
declaration of noble sentiments, the placing of flowers and 
the shedding of tears of remembrance can pay deserved 
tribute to their sacrifices, these by themselves cannot re- 
deem those sacrifices. So let us bear witness to the plain 
truth that we can only insure that our soldiers and sailors 
and marines and airmen have not died in vain by resolv- 
ing, as citizens of the land for which they died, that we 
shall not ourselves live in vain. 

It is a simple matter to make war, and a difficult matter 
to make a peace. The history of man confirms this, for it 
records few periods when men have not somewhere in the 
world waged war on their fellow men. Confirmed in this 
truth, we know that our concern in America must be to 
move hand in hand with men of all nations to make the 
world safe for humanity. In this manner we can insure 
that those who died for us did not die in vain, that out of 
war has come redemption, and out of the search for re- 
demption has come a true and just and lasting peace. 

To manifest the concern of the American people for 
the purposes of peace, Congress by a joint resolution ap- 
proved May 11, 1950, has requested the President to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each Memorial Day as a day of prayer 
for permanent peace and designating a period during such 
day when the people of the United States might unite m 
such supplication. 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Memorial 
Day, Monday, May 31, 1971, as a day of prayer for 

anent peace, and I designate the hour beginning in 
each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning of that day as 
atime to unite in such prayer. 

I urge the press, radio, television, and all other informa- 
tion media to cooperate in this observance. 

As a special mark of respect for those Americans who 
have given their lives in the tragic struggle in Vietnam, I 
direct that the flag of the United States be flown at half- 
staff all day on Memorial Day, instead of during the cus- 
tomary forenoon period, on all buildings, grounds, and 
naval vessels of the Federal government throughout the 
United States and all areas under its jurisdiction and 
control. 

I also request the Governors of the United States and of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the appropriate 
officials of all local units of government to direct that the 
flag be flown at half-staff on all public buildings during 
that entire day, and request the people of the United 
States to display the flag at half-staff from their homes for 
the same period. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 27th day of May, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 


Ricuarp NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:38 a.m., 
May 27, 1971] 


United States Naval Academy 


Announcement of the Report of the Board of Visitors. 
May 27, 1971 


The President has received the December 1970 report 
of the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy. The Board, which met at Annapolis, Md., on 
December 5, 1970, is required by law to meet annually 
to inquire into the state of morale and discipline, the 
curriculum, instruction, physical equipment, financial 
affairs, academic methods, and other matters relating to 
the Academy which the Board decides to consider and 
report its findings to the President. 

The Board consists of six Presidential appointees, 
three Vice Presidential appointees, four appointed by 
the Speaker of the House, and a member designated by 
the Chairman of the Armed Services Committee from 
each Congressional body. 

The Board reached the following conclusions: 

1. The Academy is making positive efforts to increase 
enrollment of minority group midshipmen. 

2. The Superintendent, Vice Adm. James Calvert, 
U.S. Navy, is to be commended on the success of the 
dynamic recruitment and candidate guidance program 
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which has been developed as a result of his active leader- 
ship in that area. 

3. The quality of the Academy program in aerospace, 
electrical, mechanical, and systems engineering has been 
recognized by accrediting in these areas by the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development. 

4. The previous recommendations of the Board that 
the Superintendent should be a vice admiral and the 
Commandant a rear admiral have been placed in effect. 

5. The appearance, conduct, and attitude of the mid- 
shipmen are impressive. 

6. The Commandant of Midshipmen, Rear Adm. Rob- 
ert P. Coogan, U.S. Navy, is commended for the chal- 
lenging and mature environment he has developed in his 
relationship with the Brigade of Midshipmen. 

7. Despite an active program to urge midshipmen who 
do not feel they can wholeheartedly support the Acad- 
emy to resign, the voluntary resignation rates in all four 
classes are the lowest of any of the Service Academies. 

8. The summer cruise concept which provides four 
ships in the Atlantic and Pacific is fully endorsed. 

The Board made the following recommendations: 

1. That a pamphlet as well as advertisements or arti- 
cles in magazines and periodicals reaching minority 
audiences would add significantly to the recruitment 
program. 

2. That the Department of Defense use whatever 
measures are necessary to effect an amendment to exist- 
ing law to establish a mandatory retirement age of 65 
for members of the civilian faculty. 

3. That a Deputy for Management be established with 
responsibilities for broad control of financial and person- 
nel resources and for coordinated and advance fiscal 
planning. 

4. That every effort be made to assign Company Offi- 
cers who have a minimum of 7 years commissioned service. 


5. That recommended changes to initial assignment 
policies that would require a 12 months’ minimum tour 
afloat for all Academy graduates except Marine Corps 
candidates and Staff Corps candidates be endorsed. 


The Board was composed of the following members: 


H. Ross Perot, chairman of the board and president, Electronic 
Data Systems, Dallas, Tex.—Chairman 


SENATOR Gorpon ALLottT, Colorado 
SENATOR ALAN BiBLe, Nevada 
Senator RicHarp S. SCHWEIKER, Pennsylvania 


REPRESENTATIVE DanieEL J. FLoop, Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVE Rocers C. B. Morton, Maryland 
REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL S. Stratton, New York 
RepresEeNTATIvVE G. Witt1AM Wuitenurst, Virginia 


Dr. Joun R. BerTRAND, president, Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga. 

Leste CARPENTER, newspaper columnist and correspondent, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Epwarp L. Gruser, president, Knit Underwear Division, Cluett, 
Peabody and Company, Inc., Pottstown, Pa. 

Dr. Joun J. McMutten, chairman of the board and president, 
United States Lines Company, New York, N.Y. 

Joseru S. Stncvarr, chairman and chief executive officer, The 
Outlet Company, Providence, R.I. 
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United States Ambassador to 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Charles J. 
Nelson of the District of Columbia. May 28, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Charles J. Nelson of the District of Columbia as 
United States Ambassador to Botswana, Lesotho, and 
Swaziland. Mr. Nelson, a Foreign Service Reserve officer, 
will be the first American Ambassador accredited to these 
nations and will reside initially in Botswana. He will serve 
concurrently as Coordinator for U.S. Economic Assist- 
ance for the three countries. 

Mr. Nelson has served as Director of the U.S. AID 
Mission in Tanzania since 1968. Prior to that time he has 
held posts with AID as Director of North African Af- 
fairs and Director of the Office of Development Resources. 
He has served also with the Peace Corps in Africa and in 
the Office of Program Development and Coordination, 
Washington. 

Born March 5, 1920, in Battle Creek, Mich., Mr. Nel- 
son received an A.B. in 1942 from Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania), and a M.P.A. in 1949 from New York 
University. He served as a captain in the United States 
Army from 1942-47. 


Mr. Nelson is married to the former Maureen Tins!ey. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate David D. 
Dominick To Be Assistant Administrator for 
Categorical Programs. May 28, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate David D. Dominick of Cody, Wyo., to be Assistant 
Administrator of the Environmental Protection Agency 
for Categorical Programs. This is a new position created 
by Reorganization Plan Number 3 of 1970. 

Mr. Dominick has been Commissioner of the Federal 
Water Quality Administration since March 1969. 

Mr. Dominick, 34, served as legislative assistant to U.S. 
Senator Clifford P. Hansen of Wyoming from 1966 to 
1969. While serving on Senator Hansen’s staff, Dominick 
handled all staff matters relating to the Department of 
the Interior and natural resource and water issues. 

He is a member of the Wyoming State bar, the Colo- 
rado State bar, the American Bar Association, Natural 
Resources Section, the Sierra Club, the Wyoming Wildlife 
Federation, and the Wyoming State Historical Society. 

A graduate of the University of Colorado School of 
Law with a juris doctor degree in 1966, Dominick au- 
thored a Law Review article entitled “Oil Shale—The 
Need for a National Policy,” which won the Rocky Moun- 


tain Mineral Law Foundation award for research and 
scholarship in 1966. 

Dominick majored in the anthropology honors pro. 
gram at Yale University and was graduated in 1960 with 
a B.A. degree. 

From 1960 to 1963, Dominick served a tour of duty 
with the U.S. Marine Corps. He presently holds the rank 
of captain in the Marine Reserves. 

Dominick was born in Philadelphia, Pa., and was 
raised in Cody, Wyo. He attended Cody public schools 
and Pomfret School at Pomfret, Conn. 

He is married to the former Mary Helen Stein of Aspen, 
Colo. They and their three children live in McLean, Va 


Special Representative of the United 
States for Interoceanic Canal 
Negotiations 


Announcement of Designation of John C. Mundt. 


May 28, 1971 


The President today announced the designation of John 
C. Mundt as Special Representative of the United States 
for Interoceanic Canal Negotiations, with the personal 
rank of Ambassador. He succeeds Daniel W. Hofgren, 
who resigned in October 1970. 

Mr. Mundt recently was appointed Washington State 
Director for Community College Education and has been 
released by the State Board to perform this presidential 
mission. Earlier he served as a senior vice president of the 
Lone Star Cement Corporation in Greenwich, Conn., in 
charge of marketing and public affairs. 

Mr. Mundt was born December 15, 1919, in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. He received his A.B. degree from DePauw 
University in 1941 and was graduated from Yale Law 
School with an LL.B. in 1948. He did post-graduate work 
in Latin American economics and history at the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru in 1942. He attended the 
Inter-American Academy of Comparative and Interna- 
tional Law, Havana, Cuba, and was a graduate of the 
Second Session in 1947. 

Mr. Mundt entered the Army as a private in 1943. He 
was promoted to Ist lieutenant and company commander. 
He received the Meritorious Service Award. In his Gov- 
ernment experience he was a junior economic analyst with 
the Department of State in Lima from 1942-43 and in 
1970 he was a public member of a USIA inspection team 
sent to Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

In 1947-48 Mr. Mundt was associate professor of 
Spanish at Yale University and from 1948-56 was as 
sociated with the law office of Haight, Deming, Gardner, 
Poor and Havens, New York City. From 1956-59 he 
was vice president and manager of the Lone Star Cement 
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Corporation’s Uruguayan subsidiary, residing in Uruguay. 
In 1960 he was vice president and manager of Lone Star’s 
Argentine subsidiary, residing in Argentina. He was vice 

resident administration—foreign subsidiaries, 1961-62. 
From 1963-64 he was regional vice president, Pacific 
Northwest region, Seattle. He was vice president—market- 
ing and sales from 1965-67 and from 1967 to the present 
his position is senior vice president—marketing and public 
affairs. 

Mr. Mundt is a member of the Board of Visitors of 
Stanford Law School and of the Yale Club of New York 
City, and is chairman of the Social Concerns Commission, 
Asbury Methodist Church, Crestwood, N.Y. He is mar- 
ried to the former Mary Ellen Rice, and they have three 
children. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

May 23 

The President is asking Eugene Ormandy, conductor 
and musical director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, to 
serve as his personal representative to the Fifth Inter- 
American Music Festival currently underway in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Philadelphia. The President and Mrs. 
Nixon are Honorary Chairmen of the Festival, which is 
held under the auspices of the Organization of American 
States and the Inter-American Music Council. 

May 24 

The President today designated Barry Goldwater as his 
personal representative at the Paris Air Show, to be held 
from May 27 to June 6, 1971. 

Michele McDonald, newly-crowned Miss USA, called 
on the President at Key Biscayne, Fla. 

May 26 

Ambassador David K. E. Bruce, Chief of the United 
States Delegation to the Paris Peace Talks, met with the 
President at the White House. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton to be a 
member of the Susquehanna River Basin Commission, 
representing the Federal Government. 
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The President today announced the appointment of 
James H. Sterner to be a member of the General Advisory 
Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring August 1, 1974. 

The President met with Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell and Federal Bureau of Investigation Director 
J. Edgar Hoover to discuss the problem of police slayings. 
May 27 

Mrs. Catherine May Bedell, new nominee to the United 
States Tariff Commission, met with the President at the 
White House. 

The President met with Carson Howell, Administra- 
tive Officer, White House Office, who is retiring this 
month. 

His Majesty Faisal ibn Abd al-Aziz Al Saud, King of 
Saudi Arabia, was honored at a luncheon at the White 
House. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
John Stevens Lieb to be an Examiner-in-Chief on the 
Board of Appeals of the United States Patent Office. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
Roy L. Stephenson to be United States Circuit Judge of 
the Eighth Circuit. 


May 28 

The President met with Congressman-elect William O. 
Mills of Maryland, at the White House. 

Governor Luis A. Ferre of Puerto Rico paid a courtesy 
call on the President at the White House. 


Ambassador Torben Ronne of Denmark paid a courtesy 
call on the President prior to his return to Copenhagen 
to assume a position in the Foreign Ministry. 

The final report of the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children (Government Printing Office, 451 pp.) was 
presented to the President by the Conference’s National 
Chairman, Stephen Hess. Also present was Dr. Edward 
Zigler, Director of the Office of Child Development in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, whom 
the President has asked to assume responsibility for follow- 
up activities. 

James Suffridge, president emeritus, James House- 
wright, president, and William McGuire, secretary- 
treasurer of the Retail Clerks International Association 
met with the President at the White House to present a 
membership plaque. 

Chancellor Willy Brandt of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, who will receive an honorary doctorate from 
Yale University on June 14, will pay an unofficial visit 
to Washington on June 15 ana 16. On June 15, he will 
meet with the President and will be honored at a dinner 


at the White House. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 21, 1971 

H.R. 7500----------------- Private Law 92-1 
An Act to provide for the placement of 
Lieutenant General Keith B. McCutcheon, 
United States Marine Corps, when retired, 
on the retired list in the grade of general. 


Approved May 25, 1971 

ee. 6100...5.~ 5-2 Public Law 92-18 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1971. 


Approved May 27, 1971 


dp em innininss Public Law 92-19 
An Act to remove certain limitations on the 
granting of relief to owners of lost or stolen 
bearer securities of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved May 28, 1971 


tion of the calendar week beginning on 
May 30, 1971, and ending on June 5, 1971, 
as “National Peace Corps Week”, and for 
other purposes. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted May 25, 1971 


JOSEPH F. DONELAN, JR., of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Submitted May 26, 1971 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the District of Columbia Council for 
terms expiring February 1, 1974: 

MarGaret A. Haywoop, of the District of 
Columbia (reappointment). 

JOSEPH P. YELDELL, of the District of 
Columbia (reappointment). 

HENRY K. WILLARD, of the District of 
Columbia, vice Philip J. Daugherty, 
term expired. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released May 22, 1971 


The President’s remarks at the dedication of 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library ang 
School of Public Affairs at the University 
of Texas at Austin (advance text). 

Information on Andrew Jackson portrait for 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library. 


Released May 24, 1971 


Fact sheet on the Tennessee-Tombighee 
Waterway. 


Released May 26, 1971 


The President’s remarks to the Associated 
Councils of the Arts (advance text). 


Released May 28, 1971 


Press conference of Stephen Hess, National 
Chairman, White House Conference on 
Children, and Dr. Edward Zigler, Director, 
Office of Child Development, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, follow- 
ing their meeting with the President. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon left Washington on Saturday 
morning, May 29, 1971, for a visit to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, New York. 
Releases issued subsequent to his departure from 
Washington will be published in next week’s issue. 
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MAY 31, 1971——SECOND-QUARTER INDEX 


CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 
Second Quarter, 1971 


[See Quarterly Index, First-Quarter, for index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 1-13. See Index of Contents for documents in this issue. ] 


“4 Salute to Agriculture” ___ 720, 731, 737-739 
ABM. See Antiballistic missile system. 
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Acts approved--------- 593, 642, 710, 739, 790 
Adair, E. Ross..----------.------- 585, 593 
Adams, Eva.------------------------- 591 
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Farm leaders, Department of Agri- 
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Cancer-Cure Program, proposed ----- 751 
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INTELSAT Plenipotentiary Confer- 
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National Medal of Science, awards 
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Southeast Asia situation, address to 
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Adult Education, National Advisory 

Co , aS Se eee 619 
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Seon 668, 754, 759 
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Aerospace industry________- 592, 593, 704, 755 
Africa, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 

se ee ee 641, 789, 790 
African Development Bank___________ 663 
Agency for International Development 

Assistant Administrator_____________ 

Replacement, eee 662, 665 
Aging, White House Conference on_ 661, 

674, 677 
Agnew, Vice President i ne 638, 
639, 695, 697 


Agricultural programs 
A Salute to Agriculture”_ 720, 731, 737-739 
Agricultural editors, meeting with the 


a a 676 
Southwest drought, Federal assist- 

Se ee 782, 789, 790 

Agriculture, Department of 

Agricultural Research Service_______ 722 
Briefings by Secretary.............. 676 
Disaster assistance_._..___________ 629, 777 
Farmers Home Administration_______ 629, 
Pork purchases_......._________ | ° om "a1 


Agriculture, Department of—Continued 
Rural Electrification Administration. 735 


Secretary_-. 629, 630, 676, 731, 782, 789, 790 

Soil Conservation Service_....__---- 722 

Southwest drought, aid to farmers. 782, 783 

Wilderness preservation___......---- 693 
Ahmad, Mirza Muzaffar_____.....--.--- 758 
CS 782, 790 
Air Pollution, Task Force on_-_-.--.----- 1 
Aircraft and aviation 


Convention for the Suppression of 
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Alaska Federation of Natives__...----- 602 
Alaska Natives, claims, proposed bill. 602, 619 
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Allende Geossens, President Salvador... 637 
Allison, Lt. Gen. Royal B_.....-..------ 789 
Alpine Ski Team, U.S..............-... 641 
Ambassadors 
Foreign, presentation of credentials, 
farewell visits, etc__._.__-- 641, 709, 789 


United States. See Appointments and 
Nominations; Resignations and Re- 
tirements; or country to which 


assigned. 
American Bankers Association----.~-.-- 789 
American Cancer Society__......----- 619 
American Farm Bureau_-___..-..------ 708 
American National Red Cross_-..-.-- 772, T79 
American Revolution Bicentennial__ 609, 756 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
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Ambassadors, U.S., Ethiopia____-- 585, 593 
American National Red Cross, Chair- 
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American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, member----..-.------ 7158 
Civil Service Commission, U.S., Vice 
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Civil Defense Advisory Council_____- 590 
Commerce Department, General 
IE a cinictrincmencace amas 617, 642 
Commission of Fine Arts, member... 709 
Commission on White House 
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Coral Sea Commemorative Ceremo- 
nies, Special Ambassadors--.--.-_- 709 
Council on International Economic 
ears ee es 618 


Defense Department 
Army Department 
Air Defense Command, Com- 


manding General-_-...........- 618 
Assistant Secretary--.......-- 730, 739 
Promotion of certain officers.... 618 

Navy Department 
Assistant Secretary-_----_-_ 695, 709, 710 
Chief of Naval Material_________ 618 
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Domestic Council, Staff Associates... 695 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
Deputy Administrator_-____.___- 776, 790 
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mission, member---.-..-.........-- 789 
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Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors....----- 674 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
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Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
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Assistant Secretaries___ 670, 677, 755, 760 
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Housing and Urban Development De- 
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Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
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President’s Commission on White 


House Fellowships, Chairman------ 735 
President’s staff 

Deputy Press Secretary.-..-------- 660 

Special Assistants................ 592 

Special Consultants--....------ 628, 755 

ae 669 

Staff Assistant for Executive Man- 
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Smithsonian Institution, Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for 
Scholars, Board of Trustees__-.--- 758 

Transportation Department 
Federal Railroad Administration, 
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National Highway Traffic Safety 

Administration, Administrator... 605, 

619 

Treasury Department, Bureau of the 
Mint, Assayer, Philadelphia, Pa_._.. 760 

United Nations 
Economic and Social Council 

Economic Commission for Latin 

America, U.S. Representative.. 641 


U.S. Representative__....-.-- 631, 677 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Rep- 
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United Service Organizations, Inc., 
Board of Governors and Corpora- 
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Medals of Honor-------------------- 672 
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Presidential Unit Citation---------- 702 
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Brown, Virginia Mae__._.--..---_--- 618, 642 
a, ee a eee 698 
ene, TOPE: DRM o nnn ccnncnccce 676 
Budget 
Pic ccictcnosadinasanmie 721, 722 
Bi ES eee 710 
CAnGSr Ce0GOPOR.........ncnccna= 581, 751-753 
District of Columbia--.............- 657 
Foreign assistance.-.............-. 664-667 
Budget, Office of Management and. 
See Office of Management and 
Budget. 
Building Trades Council, executive 
ND giicnccsacconencccccesame 676 
Bunker, Mrs. George M_...--..----.--- 736 
Burgess, W. Randolph-............-..-.-. 773 
SE, POE We Si ccccnncscnuncccnie 619 
Burkhardt, Frederick.............- 782, 790 
Business 
Minority enterprise. ...-..........---. 708 
White House conference_-_-.___----_- 627 
mynd; Ben. Bebert ©... .. .6.2205.5.05 618 
en 677 
Byrnes, Repr. dohn W.................. 775 
Cabinet, the President’s, meetings----_- 641, 
758, 789 
CaM Gov, Wiens T..... 2.66 - 750, 760 
RE, CRS occ nncecetnnncens 736 
California 
ne eh NO RT EO 780 
INNS is ciginmmnaismiinncies 639, 704 
US. district judges 
INE SI cists ccntensnsinectouetonianannd 677 
Southern Gitrict..........cencnsccs 677 
U.S. marshal, southern district.-.__- 760 
PTI UNNI cus ities cs nested ins 591 
WURGNS SION. 2.6 ne ciwicnics 693, 694 
Calley, 1st Lt. William L., Jr___------ 592, 


593, 633, 698, 700, 707 

Cambodia 
Southeast Asia situation.... 612, 635, 699 
U.S. assistance 663, 664 
Camp Pendleton, Calif... 586, 587, 593, 701 


RS ht inctrinandagihmnmmiine 738 
Canada, Chiefs of Mission of the Amer- 

icas, dinner honoring---............- 603 
Cancer Control Month, 1971_----.---- 580 
Cancer-Cure Advisory Committee_-____ 754 
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Cancer-Cure Program-_-_-_._____ 751, 752, 769 
Capital Planning Commission, Na-- 
PE iisiitoncocinsinencsciintom niet minted 608, 609 
Capitol Hill, luncheon__--_.....______ "189 
Carlucci, Prank C., III_--....._._____ 642, 739 
Cree, GO. G., Phin seccccccccencces "65 
OE; WOE Dac ccnnncnncawanaede 641 
Cassidy, Lt. Gen. Richard T_._________ 618 
Castro, Premier Fidel_...-.........___ 637 
Celler, Repr. Emanuel___.----._____ 106 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S________ 686, 710 
Chandler, Otis................ 635, 638, 649 
Chapman, Robert FP_.-.............._. 790 


Chennault, Anna 
Chile 

President Salvador Allende Geossens_ 637 

I ssi essicsnigsaneceainmdice Rae 
China, Communist. See People’s Repub- 

lic of China. 
China, Nationalist. 


See Republic of 
China. 


CRE, TINY Chis nntitccccarcccccaal = 
Citizens Committee for Government 
PROCTOR. oo ni eciisccecue 759, 760 
Civil Defense Advisory Council________ 590 
Civil Rights Act of 1964___...__.______ 601 
Civil Service Commission, U.S. 
I Sis ci ends cntcinnaseed 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 
1970 and Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, delegation of authorities__ 589 
be 695, 710 


a en ee 701 
Clay, Gen. Lucius 


iim cca dacs , 713 
Clean Waters for America Week, 1971___ 724 
CCE, Ol. SI Se awnmeenell 713 
a Ns iiiniasieaiste biinscssienicadiahieal 641 
Coffee Agreement, International_______ 589 
Ce, IE "Wi ccc cntciertin wean 725 
Colleges and universities, District of 
Columbia, public higher education, 
ND 8a icici cticcenawaudnaae 608 
Colmer, Repr. William M-----.-------- 759 
Colombia 
Minister of Public Works Argelino 
Se IND. 5 cc icctccndemdees 730 
Pan American Highway---_---------- 730 
Commerce, Department of 
General Counsel___.._.....-.- 617, 642, 759 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, marine science 
mT 611 
Patent Office, Board of Appeals, Exam- 
MEINGEOEE waccccdcndascnnatee 789 
en 627 
Commission of the European Commu- 
TR eee 618, 619 
Commission on Financial Structure and 
Te a 
Commission of Fine Arts, member--_-- 1709 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Co- 
PR iii cntncnndcdicasceag aes 606 
Commission on White House 
PIII sn cove sichtsccs estes 591, 735 
Communications, INTELSAT Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference... .........-..-- 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962.. 592 
ener ern 736 
ee eae 773 
Congress 
Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 
eae 618, 789 
ia: Weaetn.. ..... oc cccncs 778, 790 
House of Representatives 
Be GGUS. 5 os coc sccennsd 778, 790 
ee eee ene 694. 705 
Ways and Means Committee_-_-- 587, 775 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy-- 641 
a a 758, 782 
Republican leadership, meetings with 
the President_.__--.-.----- 677, 739, 790 
Senate 
Armed Services Committee-------- 641 
ee eae 694 
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Congress, Communications to 
Civil Service Commission, US., report 


transmittal ---------------------- 789 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
activities and accomplishments, re- 
port transmittal_---.-------------- 592 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, mes- 
sage to Senate------------------- 630 
Convention between the U.S. and 
Japan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income, message to Senate----- 759 
Convention between U.S. and 12 
member states of the OAS on kid- 
naping and other crimes against 
foreign officials, message to Senate. 759 
District of Columbia, messages ----.-- 605, 
642, 657 
Foreign assistance program, message - 661 
Great Lakes Basin Commission, report 
transmittal ........--.-----.----- 759 
Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion program, report transmittal... 676 
Housing and Urban Development 
Department, report transmittal... 676 
International Coffee Agreement, re- 
port transmittal--~..--~.---------- 589 
Legal Services Corporation, message-. 726 
Manpower Report of the President... 610 
Marine science affairs, report trans- 
mitted ......-...2002-ennecnnnnne 611 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, report transmittal---.--.----- 641 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts, report 
@wanemsittel ..........<..2.2..--2-- 629 
New England River Basins Commis- 
sion, report transmittal_-_......--- 759 
Office of Economic Opportunity, re- 
port transmittal_................. 159 
Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission, report transmittal __...._. 7159 
Protocol to the International Con- 
vention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Relating to Amendments 
to the Convention, message to 
Ee et eee 759 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968, administration 
of, report transmittal___.......__- 789 
Railroad Retirement Board, report 
IE cobidaitesi snes tinestinni 592 
Railway labor dispute, message-_-_--_--_ 774 
Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 
mission, report transmittal-_____-_-_- 759 
Special revenue sharing, education, 
Ne en ey ne 598 
United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program, report 
ee 592 
United States-Mexico Boundary 
Treaty, message to Senate________ 670 
Welfare reform bill, letter to Chair- 
man and ranking minority member, 
House Ways and Means Committee. 587 
Wilderness preservation, letter to 
President of Senate and Speaker of 
op aE 694 


World Weather Program, 1972 plan 
for U.S. participation, report trans- 
__.,._ {ae 

Connally, John B 

Conservation 
Soiland water..........._ 
Transfer of Federal land 

Construction industry. 


Consumer electronics industry 
Consumer price index......._________ 
Convention for the Suppression of Un- 

lawful Seizure of Aircraft 


Coordinator of Development Assist- 
ance 


Coordinator of Security Assistance-___ 
Sea Commemorative Ceremonies. 





3 
706, 735, 738, 739, 789 


630 


Cormier, Frank_-._--....-..- 


Costemtine, Mast A.......nccc«ccccccene 710 
Council of Economic Advisers 

NE eistccsenncccsnmcnncialdaipettiangii 677 

Fe 641, 642 
Council on Environmental Quality, 

CREE oncccnnnncuntnaneaneen 760 
Council on International Economic 

FD cnet cence 618, 619, 663, 668, 677 
Court Management, Institute for... 619 
ee 637 
Crime and law enforcement 

District of Columiée...............-- 606 

Prisoner rehabilitation...........--- 641 
I; SID lis tiintiet ss cixsctanncccicsinighbglniolngiae 619 
Ges GNU Dn cncidtiinddnnsncen 782, 790 
Cuba 

Premier Fidel Castro_..........----- 637 

OS ee ee 637 
ee hie § Sree 602 
Cystic Fibrosis Poster Child, 1971-.--~-- 708 
Daniel, Capt. Aubrey M., 3d_._.---.--- 633 
TE Gio ke ncccccacccsecasquesuanee 730 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

Re ete re en ee 657, 677 
David, Dr. Edward E., Jr_..-......----- 592, 

593, 752, 758, 760, 784, 785 


I ee 
Davis-Bacon Act __.-.-...-..-- 
PC A (ee 602 
Dedmon, Emmett ____....-- 
Defense, Department of 
Army Department 
Air Defense Command, Command- 


737 


i I< ct ceisncnadnndenes 618 
Assistant Secretary---.....-.--- 730, 739 
Promotion of certain officers__..-- 618 
SN cinnciccaumunedeammeiduniain 789 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands 

for recreation................. 586, 587 
CO BO See 107 
First Marine Division, return from 

/. ee 701 
|... ee eee 672 
Military assistance-.---............- 665 
Military hospitals, abortion rules.... 598 


Navy Department 
Assistant Secretaries._._ 592, 695, 709, 710 


Chief of Naval Material_....._.--- 618 
Promotion of certain officers... 618 
Presidential Unit Citation.......-__ 702 
pe eee 586, 587 
Reduction of personnel__-..---_-- 704, 706 
EEN tree 598, 632 
an rene 662, 664 
Demonstrations___ 696, 700, 701, 704, 725, 738 
Desegregation 
EE dik iccnisnncccinmumneeapeianael 698 
Se eae rates 601, 708 
Developing nations 
Re ee ee ee 663 
(VP Eee 662 
Development Assistance, Coordinator 
IE ca seciecehsthdcecadhiaapal dasa tiearin ehscase dices becalinieaeas 668 
ey IO Mina sctcecanmncncicsnecen 788 
CO 785 
Dickinson, William _-_-..---..--- 632, 635, 638 


Digest of White House announce- 
ments... 592, 618, 641, 676, 708, 737, 758, 789 
Diggs, Repr. Charles C., Jr_...-------- 7718 


Ee 172 
Disadvantaged Children, National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of.._ 676 
Disaster assistance 
BD sit ccc mie sennindinnnbiiamane 751 
IO citinnstmivnninmdinnmeieennitind 7717 
EE ciecenitticen:intiianetdlicki cae selected 629 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 777 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970_......____-- 629 
District of Columbia 
en 609 
GS i eiicecicicnncineinutenceiintnanest 657 
Crime and law enforcement_-________ 606 
Development bank, proposed________ 609 
Georgetown waterfront, preservation 
ND ccitiniinvaecctiiccinmnigteeaiinaiidaianiil 609 
eC isncccnctsendacsonmiidind 605 
Messages to Congress-_--__.--_- 605, 642, 657 
METRO revenue bonds_-.......___- 607 








District of Columbia—Continued 
Narcotics Treatment Administration. 607 
National Capital Planning Commis- 








CDE atencrneristnnintstn ict ncaa eee 1T1 
Nonvoting delegate_..............._ 606 
Pe Win. tnnnnnnsnnnadebiint 607 
US. district judge 642 
Urban renewal ist -- 609 
Water pollution control___........__ 608 

District of Columbia, Commission on 
the Organization of the Government 
OD Ci once inns ctsintencinanaemmadl 606 
District judges. See United States 
courts. 
Domestic Council 
Congressional Black Caucus, recom- 

ON ace cncicncisttcinestinteanitiomiciieicakinel T18 

GRR DO 6k cecncimndotinntions 695 
WG: TR Fiat cccsinenaasansn 640 
Draft. See Selective Service System. 

Dreyfuss, Edmund W-.............._. Tis 
Driftwood, Jimmile.................... 736 
Drugs 

Counsellors to the President, discus- 

sions with foreign leaders____.____ 641 
District of Columbia_............... 607 
Marijuana, possibility of legalization. 707 

Co I Ee 591 
TE: BA Wain cnecntcascsnns 782, 790 
Duran Quintero, Argelino______.-____- 730 


DuVal, Dr. Merlin K., Jr_-_.___- 155, 759, 760 


Duvalier, President Francois_......___ 676 
De he i Ee 590 
pe ELAS LE IESE EO 639 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970_._.. 582 
Economy, national 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session.. 638 


Chamber of Commerce, U.S., remarks. 688 
Construction industry, wages and 
prices 581, 582, 584, 593 
News conference remarks____ 703, 705-707 
Education 


BEL atnsnccnccidimanamemniage 619 
Disadvantaged children____--__- 600, 676 
Federal assistance___-.....__ 598, 608, 619 
ee eae 600 


National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services.. 602 





Nonpublic schools, Federal aid__-____ 601 
President’s Commission on School 
I is crcincnnieninaceinaedaaai 737, 739 
I eaticcscctesicnncicncitctsnintaapalaeaaaen 601 
Pe ascent nenicekaiiaal 626, 642 
TWOONNOIIIED - -<onscntsicnanstiiiepencipiatamaccabanent 600, 676 
Education, National Institute of, pro- 
pee a 601 
Education Professions Development, 
National Advisory Council on____~-_ 675 
TR, DOG CA 2c ccdcictnctsannans 155 
Ehrlichman, John D__--___-_.-- 586, 593, 633 
Eisenhower, David 637 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D____--____-- 658 
Eisenhower, Julie Nixon._.......--___ 637 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1966__.......- ects 602 
Ellender, Sen. Allien J................-. 789 
a 709 
Emergency board, railway labor dispute. 592, 
641 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, 
601 
Emerson Television and Radio Com- 
I visser erenoescisrnien ssn itaithinigitenialanaitalen 755 
Employment 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. question and answer session... 639 
TRAONIIO * eccittinintcinccticiinmeinn 641 
SE Gis ctnanennianii 626, 642, 775 
Manpower training..-........--- 626, 642 
ee 126 
Public service jobe................... TIS 
Unemployment --......---- 639, 703, 705 
PR a sncsisticitimimiisitictcliccainadiae 626, 642 
WERRIID CD ccitiitictniitititinnnictinnnii 587 
Women in Govenment_-_-__..---..--- 671 


Youth, summer employment. 585, 617, 619 
Engineering Development, National 


Council on Marine Resources and... 611 
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Environment 
Clean Waters for America Week------ 124 
Cultural... ....22.26.~20-0-- 756, 757, 760 
Earth Week.......-.-..------------- 590 
Soil and water conservation--------- 722 
Supersonic transport--------------- 755 
Wilderness preservation---------- 692, 694 
Youth, summer employment-_--_- 617, 618 

Environmental Protection Agency 
Deputy Administrator------------ 776, 790 
Marine science affairs.....--------- 611 
Water pollution control, study------ 608 
Youth, summer employment---_----- 617 


Equal opportunity programs 
Congressional Black Caucus, recom- 


mendations ...................-- 178 
Legal services--..-.------------------ 726 
News conference remarks------------ 708 

Escape clause.-..-...---------------- 618 
Ethiopia, U.S. Ambassador to------ 585, 593 
Europe 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large_.. 618 
OO ee 759, 760, 772, 773 
Visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 
iii hiimonnpe mies 641, 789, 790 
European Community, Commission of 
_ Eee 618, 619 
European Economic Community------ 663 
Bvans, Sgt. Rodney J................- 673 
Executive branch, reorganization, pro- 
ee 659 
Executive Orders 
Civil Service Commission, U.S., dele- 
gating certain authorities (EO 

SS ree 589 
Construction industry, wages and 

prices (EO 11588) ---------------- 582 


Office of Management and Budget, 
Director, delegating certain au- 
thorities (EO 11592) -_------------ 731 

Protection and Enhancement of the 
Cultural Environment (EO 11593). 757 

Quarters allowances for dependents 
of military personnel (EO 11591) 675 

Railway labor-management dispute 


ee eee 7174 
U.S. Postal Service and Postal Rate 
Commission (EO 11590) --_------- 675 
Executive Organization, President's 
nt ocinncctnenndockmenas 727, 734 
Executive Protective Service_-.....--- 606 
Exports 
I i a iecebine Sieicip-eniapet sistas 720 
People’s Republic of China_---.-.--- 628 
SS | ee 738 
Fabrega Velarde, Edwin Elias__--..-.-- 730 
Family assistance program----....-_-- 588 
Reece, Gem. Pew J................«. 788 
Far East, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 
BN il tric etniscicerts inc cnanceditoebeninuinitcasenisaies 618 
EE i cidannemmesdiintibbeaen Gree 789 
Farm Bureau, American----......----- 708 
Farm Credit Administration, Federal 
Farm Credit Board.-_.-.....-.----. 724, 739 
Farm Safety Week, National___.____--_- 616 
Father Marquette Tercentenary Com- 
steal ta ccicacsetcepmamiasebet ier lisreisicrmait 789 
PP EN, SPUR dcienncwsenmcneccas 783 
Fauntroy, Rev. Walter E__...-.---_--- 606 
Federal assistance programs 
ID niece irciinest tino mcoeeuide 581, 583, 585 
ES 599, 619 
Manpower training-..-........----- 610 
Nondiscrimination -.........-.----- 601 
Public higher education___......--- 608 
Southwest drought, aid to farmers... 782 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
0 reer a ree 637, 640 
Surveillance of Congressmen-_-_--- 638, 640 
SS ee 706 
Federal City Bicentennial Development 
Corporation, proposed_-_..........-- 609 
Federal City College__........-._- 608, 657 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950____-_- 589 
Federal Civilian Service Awards-_-_.-__- 725 
Federal land and property.....__-_-_- 586, 


587, 593, 693, 694, 738, 756, 757 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Board of Directors................. 674 


Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 


PRIIIEEE «nc cancnantudedabmiwmiiind 642 
Federal-State-local relations 
seg Mil te nm 659 
Preservation of Federal property with 
historic significance.._..-..--- 756, 757 
NUE citatmnnieemwesbinealibiene 750 
Revenue sharing 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

SG Cente timcitbucans 658 
Hold harmless base line figures... 619 
Republican Governcrs’ Conference, 

DINE 5. ccctiscatbnbdanainnne 650 
Special revenue sharing 

PIED. cack weckatudinbene 598, 619 

law enforcement............... 619 

Manpower training---------- 610, 619 

Rural community development... 619 

TEAREPOTURIER, |.2. occccccdccdacce 619 


Urban community development. 619 
State legislators, meeting with the 


I os sits cic eine nid tig nennpantineress 789 
WH SERS cc cckannnacsannee 776 
i 626 


Federal Summer Employment Program 
for Youth 


Feeney, Charles S. (Chub) ------.---- 619 
Financial Structure and Regulation, 
IE ins cnccieeeenaninnpreenetees 137 
IE IIIT, IES ck cick diskitnw ce sitecis neintnistn 641, 790 
Fine Arts, Commission of--.--.---.---- 709 
PEE, SN Minas cccncncccesssee 173 
PRSSINOS, THRO UEG, BE acon cntirccnencnes 136 
POR, BE Gli ndtnncnnacmennenane 619 
NE TID oo oiiriniint nani ciemcinncmbuhinine 708 
Flemming, Dr. Arthur S_-_----- 674, 677, 760 
ee eee 709 
Flood Control Act of 1970____---_.---- 731 
Florida, wilderness areas_---_.---- 693, 694 
Foley, Repr. Thomas S-.-.-..--.--.---.-- 788 
Food programs, food stamps-.-.-- 588, 732, 775 
Ford, Repr. Gerald R_----- 618, 652, 677, 790 
Pord, WW. BERR... cncnccecccnnncce 788 
Foreign Agricultural Service_.....---- 721 


Fcreign assistance 
See also specific countries. 


re EE SAE OL EO 663, 664 
a a a Te 661 
Devtloping matiots................ 662 
Development assistance-_-_--- 662, 663, 665 
Foreign assistance program, message 

5 SNE... ciccicincmewmnion 661, 677 
Humanitarian assistance.... 662, 663, 668 
International development institu- 

Cf Cen Pee: et 662, 663 
Latin America.........- 663, 665, 667, 668 
ND 6 iitcn cmiimcmnnmenne 663 
Security assistance.............. 662, 663 
Supplemental appropriations_.-_-____-_ 662 
ee ETE S Mea 154 


Foreign policy 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session... 632, 


634, 636, 637 
OT Ee nen ee 637 
ROOD,» dvsintnsacccatdsctsinstnaninsdonagisisiceniigpnmaiaiae aiid 637 
Mizom Doctrine.......c..s« 634, 662, 664 
People’s Republic of China_.__._~.-- 628, 

636, 696, 697, 700, 701 
Republic of China.............. 700, 701 
4-H Conference, National___.__._--__- 676 
France, visit by Counsellors to the 
RRR es ee ee 641 
ea 789 
Franklin, Barbara Hackman----_-- 672, 709 
. § eee 708 
8, ES 776, 790 
oS 592, 593 
TIN, SUI shc es Stead easciuicssalbctannd 591 
CR, TE DOG. nt enctnnenacnce 788 
ee) ee 788 
a onic mirc cmminnin 772 


Gateway National Recreation Area__ 750, 760 
General Services Administration 
on ECOL DG ARTE 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, Archivist of the United States. 758 
eee ee Tee 586 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention of 
1949 
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Georgetown waterfront area, preserva. 
tion plans 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Christian Democratic Union, leader__ 109 
Christian Democratic Union-Chris. 
tian Social Union, Chairman______ 64] 
Visit by Counsellors to the President_ 4 
GI bill 


Gibson, Kenneth----..-.....-..._. 750, 760 
oney, SOM J... nncc cs ccus 16m 
Gilpatric, Roswell L . 


Global ‘Atmospheric Research program. : 
Goebel, Margaret C 
sein gts bn 782, 790 


580, 
Good Friday services, President’s at- 
tendance 


Goodpaster, Gen. Andrew J___________ . 
Gernon, Belt W....ist 3 641 
Teen, GO Mckee 642 
Cpgreens, COONe Bono 789 
Gorton, Defense Minister John G_____ 108 


Government departments and agencies 


Consolidation, proposed_-_-.-______ 659, 735 
COMIUINIOE, oon cde nce ce 581, 583 
Federal Civilian Service Awards, 
i i rr 
Federal properties with historic sig- 
nificance, preservation___-_____ 756, 757 
Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
Gee SOP "COUN. to occ nc ccccceae 585 
Women in Government-_-_-_--..__...- 671 
Government employees 
Children, education................ 
Federal Civilian Service Awards-_---_. 725 
Foreign assistance program, overseas 
POD oo cnc ccdeedseeee 666, 667 


Operation of Government during pro- 
test demonstrations 


Government institutions, reform__---- 638 
Government Reorganization, Citizens 
ee ee 759, 760 
Government spending and revenues__. 588, 
657, 664-667 
Governors, letter on Earth Week, 1971-. 590 
Great Lakes Basin Commission---_----- 759 
ie a es 591 
Gene, GENT MOU. nw ccccnnscccccscoue 676 
Griffin, Sen. Robert P__-....-.---.. 618, 790 
eee a 788 
Gross national product-_--__._--- 638, 642, 760 
Gruenther, Gen. Alfred M---------- 759, 773 
Guiles, Mrs. S. Everette__.....-------- 
Guinea, Ambassador from-_------------ 709 
Gulledge, Eugene A_-_-_.....-.------... 674 
ee 642 
ree 710 
Haig, Gen. Alexander M__------------- 731 
Haiti, President Francois Duvalier_... 676 
Hallowell, Mrs. Roger H._---.--------- 736 


Handicapped persons 


DEE nn cencccncanaeataee 600 
po, aes 641 
Hansen, Sen. Clifford P__-.----------- 788 
Hardin, Clifford M-_---- 629, 630, 732, 789, 790 
Hardin, Dale Wayne-_--------------- 618, 642 
Harper, Dr. Edwin L_......-..-------- 619 
Harriman, E. Roland___.----------- 172, 779 
Hartzog, George B., Jr_------------- 710, 760 
Health 
Abortions, military hospitals-------- 598 
See 580, 751, 752 
Delivery of services___.....--------- 
EE 8. connec one eamceeeneen 716 
Medical education_____.------------ 641 
SS ere ee 716 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 


Assistant Secretaries_ 670, 677, 755, 758-760 
Assistant to the Secretary for Health 
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PN HII ond dicirctctnctnckneiiaieien 626 

White House conference on business_._ 627 
Puerto Rico, U.S. attorney__._...--- 738, 760 
Radiation Control for Health and Safety 

Do ce ee 7 
Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970_____-_ 592 
Railroad Administration, Federal_____-_ 642 
Railroad Retirement Board___._....--- 592 


Railway labor disputes. 592, 641, 774, 778, 790 


Raulinaitis, Dr. Valerija B_.__---- 709, 710 
RCA Corporation, Memphis, Tenn-_--_-_- 755 
Reagan, Gov. Ronald_____-__--_ 591, 593, 652 
Recreation 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands. 586, 
587, 593 
Parks and open spaces-_-___...-.----- 7150 
Youth, summer employment--_------ 618 
Recreation Support Program_-_-_-__-. __ 618 


Red Cross, American National__-___-_- 772, 779 


Red Cross, International_-_.......-_-- 698 
Red Cross, International Committee of 
CD vcicticackentincncunaccossuceibiiias 676 
Redondo Beach, Calif................ 738 
SE CE tacinemenaccnncdaeumedan 788 
Reed, Nathaniel Pryor___......_..-- 628, 642 
a ee enn 641 
SEI Ne iach ie cn saris tnt al 778 
Reports to the Congress 
Civil Service Commission, U.S., an- 
EE ee Cone 789 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
activities and accomplishments, 
ee 592 
Great Lakes Basin Commission, an- 
WE Sins centinvccesacninawes 759 
Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion program, 14th annual report._ 676 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, fifth annual report____- 676 
International Coffee Agreement, 1970 
BS ctcnecmddcanntunnimmammec 589 
Manpower Report of the President, 
ee ee 610 
Marine science affairs, annual report. 611 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, 1970 annual report_____._____ 641 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts, an- 
ee Pc, TT ee 629 
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Reports to the Congress—Continued 
Office of Economic Opportunity, an- 


NG  BUOIR oon ceccennsen 759 
Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission, annual report__....______ 159 


Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act of 1968, administration 
Of, annua) T6G86...  cccccccccsnncan 789 
Railroad Retirement Board, annual 
TIO Si ccentrinnrsn a sgnacisticinaee tia taetaids 592 
Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 
mission, annual report_.._....---- 759 
United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program, annual 
OOO Sein ccicemnaecatigaindie deanna, 592 
World Weather Program, 1972 plan for 
U.S. participation, annuai report... 630 


Reports to the President 


Presidential Emergency Board No. 
179, railway labor dispute_-___-__-- 641 
President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary of the United Nations_ 708, 710 
President’s Commission on School Fi- 
nance, Panel on Nonpublic Educa- 


CHUN etic cdnncscadsdobse cual 737 
Task forces, air pollution____.-...--- 641 
Water desalinization...........-.--- 758 

Republic of China 
Ambastead@or fYemh. .......6<.62256 641, 789 
VO, ee 700, 701 


Republican Governors’ Conference__ 650, 677 
Research 


RETIRE oc cinctisinrinsidnincb 722 
CP kts cctinretdimainenad 7152 
Development assistance, foreign.... 666 
ID nes nccnminndvabpiaditien 601 
Marine science affairs.............- 611 


Resignations and Retirements 


Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Assistant Administrator, 
aes OS. Tee, Pe... ae 738 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, member, Daniel J. 
EE einticicisiniciaasimigeeea aes 676 
Commerce Department, Patent Office, 
Board of Appeals, Examiner-in- 
Chief, George A. Gorecki_-._.._.-- 789 
Defense Department 
Army Department, Secretary, Stan- 


DOP Ti: i isncactaccesdasaseere 789 
Navy Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary, James D. Hittle........_--. 592 


John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, Advisory Committee 
on the Arts, member, Mrs. Andrew 


FRIIME  cacrerasincstiansiicncieneuupameagdeedieenicam iad 789 
National Mediation Board, member, 
Francis A. O’Neill, Jr___---------- 676 


North Atlantic Council, U.S. Perman- 
ent Representative, Robert Ells- 
ee nS hats BB 709 
President’s Advisory Council on Ex- 
ecutive Organization, members... 734 
United Nations, Trusteeship Council 
U.S. Representative, S. Harry 
i ae Benne 738 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, General Advisory Commit- 
tee, member, Cyrus Roberts Vance. 738 
US. circuit judge, 8th circuit, Martin 


EX Vem Gosternewt..... ncccncanccas 641 
U.S. district judges 
Alabama, Daniel H. Thomas-__------ 137 
New York, Sidney Sugarman----_-_-_ 737 
North Dakota, Ronald N. Davies__. 737 
Wisconsin, Robert E. Tehan-_-_--_-- 737 
Meee; BN Divs nccaccndassiuetaas 789 


Revenue sharing. See Federal-State- 
local relations. 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 


TD siniicccncetnentidnineitctiitidniin niece 676 
RR, Gian cr cccconciemmiinaniag 737 
MiemesGeem, AsGher Ma .....c2ccncecns 736 
a OE 591, 


593, 619, 677, 708, 752, 759, 760 
642 
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Rio Grande City High School, Texas. 641, 
655, 691 
Risher, Eugene V-_--------- 633, 635, 637, 640 
River and Harbor Act of 1970_-------- 731 
Robert A. Taft Institute of Govern- 
ae 676 
ee ees 760 
ee ee 760 
Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A------ 652, 750, 760 
Rogers, William P_----------------- 603, 759 
Romania 
RE a Sa ae eee pa 668 
Visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 
DY citniepdntsattenencawnanmamae 641 
Romney, George W------------------ 731 
Pose, 14. donathan................... 700 
De SE WE cae cet oese cones 736 
0 gS ee 710 


Rural areas 
“A Salute to Agriculture’. 720, 731, 737-739 
National Farm Safety Week-------- 616 
Southwest drought---------- 782, 789, 790 


Rural Electrification Act of 1936_____-- 735 
Rural Telephone Bank-_-------------- 735 
ee caennaivctnenashoemeee 772 
Russell, Donald Stuart__---...-------- 619 
NNR DD, Sind ciciamiamaneen 785 
I I ci site whee maniac nits mete idbinds 760 
Safety 

National Farm Safety Week-_----.---- 616 

ne er 605 

St. John’s Episcopal Church, Good Fri- 

day services, President’s attendance. 619 
SALT. See Strategic arms limitation 

talks. 
EEE EE ees 705 
I, WD W . ddiieicecccescuenee 159 
I cians iain e ommnaesmm 785 
A a ee ee 760 
SE 641 
Sy EE iicccnneetiaciann omens 641 
Saxbe, Sen. William B_-.-..---------- 708 
NE 788 
0 NS 628 
Schlesinger, James R_--..-..---------- 677 
a) GS AS an 710 


— Finance, President's Commission 

737, 739 

Gnecn. See Colleges and universities; 
Education. 


Ae 619 
Schroeder, Dr. Gerhard_--..-...------ 709 
Schwartz, Mrs. Arnold___-.-_--------- 736 
Science and technology 

Marine science affairs___.......----- 611 

Weather forecasting-.....-..-.----- 630 
pests, Gaerne 0)... .............. 782, 790 
Scott, Sen. Hugh__-----_-_- 618, 633, 677, 739 
Seabed arms control treaty._....--_--- 611 
ce i a 641 
Secret Service, U.S., Presidential Pro- 

tective Division, Special Agent in 

RE es 619 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 

re 641 
Security Assistance, Coordinator of_... 665 
Seimes, Mrs. Erwin Frees__--.--------- 657 
Selective Service System, draft ex- 

Ti a SE Ee eae 641 
eS ee ee 788 
Senior Citizens Month, 1971__-_--____ 661 
Sequoia tree, planting on South 

ED Btadpinct ani engines mdbiimeninel 759 
Sevilla-Sacasa, Guillermo_______-__-_-_ 604 
Ns I cissct anid teecscinnispe tel wri meenenss 790 
Shoe plants, adjustment assistance... 618 
ere, eeeees Te. nn enc eccus 619 
Shultz, George P______ 642, 706, 760, 778, 790 
Shumway, F. Ritter___..._.-___--___- 686 
Simpson, David H.................... 759 
Singapore 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session.. 634 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large_.._ 618 
Siracusa, Ernest V.................._- 738 
Skubitz, Repr. Joe__............-..__- 788 
ae ne Te aes 785 


Small Business Administration 
I ok sskcciketcanmsnnen 
National Advisory Council, Chair- 

RE EE a ee ae ee 
Southwest drought_-_...-.---------- 

Small Business Week, 1971___-------- 

Small Businessman of the Year, Na- 
tional 


Smith, Sen. Margaret Chase 

Smithsonian Institution 
ee 
Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars, Board of Trustees_ 


Gmittcamp, Batt Gi... ..66...2-.---- 724, 
Social Security Act......~.<.<.<.-<ccace 
Social Security benefits....___- 760, 775, 


Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 
ME . ccavicanteubaeuséacsnasltes 
South Carolina, U.S. district judge---- 
Southeast Asia situation. See Cambodia; 
Laos: and Vietnam conflict. 
Southward, Maj. Gen. Charles L 
Soviet Union 


Arms control talks with US., 
A a inte ccncdan 700, 783, 789, 

Rs siti. ocean 
Spain, Jane Baker___-___-__-- 695, 709, 


Spain, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 
66. tenia eeckaiese 
Spivey, Ernest Gu... 1....5..... 
Spofford, Charles M-_-.-..-....--.------ 
OE INOS Daina caciicicintn citi aciin 
SST. See Supersonic transport. 
I Ciiiicin ci caccnecctcctace 
State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary....-......-...-.. 
Coffee agreement with Brazil_______- 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft______- 
Foreign assistance program__ 662, 665, 
People's Republic of China, travel and 


GRO bn cek colds cecknoeeeenese 
vtpactnng gd Le 603, 701, 758, 
United States-Mexico Boundary 

NE ai pcg tna ocennccn mika 

State conferences on aging_--.-_---- 661, 


State legislators, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 


Statements by the President 


Abortions, military hospitals_____--_-_ 
Alaska Natives, claims, proposed bill_ 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public land 
DOE COON isk iiiid a ateennice 
Cancer-Cure Program, proposed ----__-_ 
Disadvantaged youth, summer jobs_-_ 
Drought in Southwest_-_.--.------- 
Federal properties with historical sig- 
nificance, preservation___..____-_-_ 
Military forces in Europe_-_-_--_--__-_ 
Pan American Highway System, 
agreement with Panama and Co- 
lombia for completion____________ 
People’s Republic of China, trade and 
travel restrictions. ............... 
Prisoners of war, internment in a neu- 
wei ie ete ccenn ng ne En 
Railway labor dispute, extension of 
period for negotiation, bill signing- 
Supersonic transport, House action 
I PveINy TIN oo icon me 
Vietnam era veterans, benefits_______ 
Welfare reform, approval by House 
Ways and Means Committee--_-____ 
White House Conference on “The In- 
dustrial World Ahead: A Look at 
Business in 1990” 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


Construction industry, wages and 
prices, Secretary of Labor_________ 
Military forces in Europe, former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson 


Operation of the Government dur- 
ing protest demonstrations, White 
House Press Secretary 

Steel industry 


Ktkshbgtageknaueta nwa Sane 789, 


789 
676 
617 
789 
789 
641 
758 
758 
739 


654 
790 


790 


790 
700 
710 


68 


674 
790 


602 
587 
752 
617 
782 
756 
772 
730 
628 
629 
778 


155 
626 


715 


627 
692 
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Steenhoven, Graham B_------.____ 676, 677 
Steinfeld, Dr. Jesse L_---------______ 737 
Stennis, Sen. John-_-------.---....._. 64] 
Stephenson, Richard E---------.-_____ 788 
sos Cate Sh ty gg ECC 
Stevens, Sen. Ted_.............._. 602, 619 
Rerwers, Penn BW... ia 619 
Stone, Edward Durell, Jr__----__-______ 709 
Strategic arms limitation talks________ 
783, 789, 790 
WOES, GUO TD. ncn ccscssinssudee 710 


Student unrest 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session__ 69g 

Antiwar demonstrations 


700, 704, 725, ra 
IONE. one nn caccussomnieee 
WUGRTERGR, MANY... nscwndcunnmaael = 
Supersonic transport_---....---______ 155 


Supplementary Centers and Services, 
National Advisory Council on_______ 
Supreme Court, desegregation ruling__ 


Surveillance by Government agencies__ 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Justice Department, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, 
Administrator 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, Administrator_______ 7109 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
em, COMMER... 6 i ccccccncsucean 641 

Sweden, internment of prisoners of 


OI isis cts seco eetinncarendess i ao snede sone 724 
Sweitzer, Brandon Weller____.-._--___ 788 
ED, SUE SditncuncataccdddandSageee 675 
Table Tennis Association, U.S_____- 676, 677 
Taft, Sen. Robert, Jr._.............4 676, 708 


Tariff Commission, U.S. 
See also Exports; Imports. 


Adjustment assistance_-___...__-- 618, 755 
Tariffs and trade 
Coffee agreement with Brazil_------ 589 
Consumer electronics__....-....---- 155 
ee nT 604 
People’s Republic of China_-_---_- 628, 696 
Onbe Pie .. ..26 00 cedeescacdnee 618 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large, trip to 
Europe, Far East, and Latin 
ne ee ee en 618 
World Trade Week................<. 631 
Task forces 
ee ce | eee 641 
International development--_-_-_------ 662 
Taxation 
Convention with Japan--.-.-------- 759 
Depreciation provisions_-_-...--.---- 704 
Historic properties, restoration------ 756 
News conference remarks-------- 704, 706 
Tagter, @. Mgt. Wintd Gone cccncccsocauss 615 
Tayler, Bite: Matt Gin: co.cc cccnccnt 615 
yo Ae | ee 619 
Technical Institute, Washington--_----- 608 
Technology mobilization and reemploy- 
Os SRI... . cc ccccancesnes 592, 
Teles, Devett B.... gcse 737 
Tennessee, disaster assistance-_-_-_------ m7 
Texas, disaster assistance____.-_------- 629 
Thailand 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session. 634, 


635 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large--- 618 


ee, eee 635 

ET INGOs. 6 oi ic nsec ccenncennee 664 
Thayer, Walter Wia.cccccnccccccccuce 735 
Tomes. Dest W.........4.cccmenae 737 
Thompson, Llewellyn_---------------- 789 
Thornton, Charles B_...-....------ 735, 788 
Tymbers, William HH... ........-.--.-«« 760 
Togo, Ambassador from__------------- 789 
Tollefson, Bert M., Jr_---------------- 738 
Teles; Tbies Wc 55. ccnsnnnns 605, 619 
Tower, Sen. John G__---------- 655, 789, 790 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962-_---------- 
, SS ne - 760 


Transit Authority, Washington Metro- 
politan Area... ...........-.---2-<<=5 











16, 677 
16, 708 


8, 755 
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MAY 3 


rtation 
Air, See Aircraft and aviation. 
construction. -~----- ~ — = ot 
tional Defense Transportation Day 
ras National Transportation Week- 588 
Railway labor dispute--------------- 592, 


ree ction, Department of 

on, 

Deputy Under Secretary ------------- 642 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- ns 


DP accccwesecenccescnas-= 

ny ener Lc cewcanmmnne 674, 677, 758 

Georgetown waterfront, development- 609 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 

ministration, Administrator---- 605, 619 


Office of Consumer Affairs, Director_- 676 
Railway labor dispute-------------- 7174 
Secretary -------------------- 642, 730, 774 
eople’s Republic of China_.-- 628, 
— 7 696, 701 
Treasury, Department of the 
Bureau of the Mint, Assayer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa----------------------- 760 
secretary -------------- 706, 738, 739, 789 
Tax depreciation authority, memo- 
randum --.----------------------- 104 
Treaties and other international agree- 
ments 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft_-.~--- 630 


Convention between the U.S. and 
Japan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
@@ meoms..............22222..--- 759 

Convention between U.S. and 12 
member states of the OAS on kid- 
naping and other crimes against 


foreign officials...................- 759 
INTELSAT agreement--------------- 786 
International Coffee Agreement---_-_-- 589 
International Convention for the 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries-_-_--- 759 
Pan American Highway, agreement 

with Panama and Colombia for 

SY 66cctdtndannnmendamace 730 
Strategic arms limitation talks, agree- 

ment between U.S. and USSR---.--- 783 
United States-Mexico Boundary 

ee ee 670 

DO , —EyEEE ee 773 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
ee 177 
Tulane University alumni dinner-_-_-_-- 789 
Tunisia, U.S. assistance.............. 668 
II ITINO Sle i cicnncs ns nsbemmnainwmaim 159 
EES ee ear ea ee ee 676 
eee, Gee, AMNOW........ 0c ccnesccnsce 789 
Unemployment _--_-_-- 581, 582, 639, 703, 705 
United Kingdom 
Counsellors to the President, visit... 641 
Former Prime Minister Harold 
| ESE SE 706, 709 
United Nations 
Development Program ____________ 663, 667 
Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, U.S. Representative.... 641 

U.S. Representative____________ 631, 677 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Repre- 

I Bis chided peng ats esl 85, 593 
Trusteeship Council, U.S. Represent- 

EN ES eee ee 738 
Twenty-fifth anniversary__._ 696, 708, 710 


United Service Organizations, Inc., 
Board of Governors and Corporation. 736 
United States Advisory Commission on 
I iso 
US. Alpine Ski Team, 1970-1971_______ 641 
US. Arms Control and Disarmament 


Re nso os 738 
US. Chamber of Commerce________ 686, 710 
United States Civil Service Commis- 

<a 695, 710, 789 
United States courts 

US. attorneys 

OT eee eee 593 
Pemeed Miso... ................. 738, 760 
eee Saris. 


United States Courts—Continued 
US. circuit judges 


ees 710, 739, 760 
I iit) disipaitiiniaitiveetinnnitoasn tonite 619 
a eee 593 
ic ee ee 641 
Se a iiaiscinsitesicnepeicencanitgsaeaeicnibea 619 
U.S. Court of Claims_-__........._.__ 602 
USS. district judges 
MINE ices cssttehtisias anna scicacndains dc 137 
NII: <ictd-situcss cicttetemsaicctsaconcencdatbicdishcsns 677 
District of Columbia____._.._____- 642 
I. cliched chtislins titshitlnschicasiieasnaiigegalidhde 593 
(ES eee 642 
eee 642, 710, 737 
ED, Mac censicttctsinsisicsitsnsiesicanlastaetaaats 737 
NN an saci cociepen asp adie gicemieebaaon 710 
"eae ee ce, 790 
ee ee 739 
EINE sisi cictsiea acchccicsisinasiaiaaa 593 
SO . ,, a ea 7137 
U.S. marshals 
IEE Ae Te 760 
Be aS eee yee 710 
U.S. International Development Cor- 

poration, proposed___________ 662, 665, 668 
U.S. International Development Insti- 

tute, proposed__-_......- 662, 665, 666, 668 
United States Jaycees___..........--. 676 
United States-Mexico Boundary Treaty. 670 
es DOI Gi ctancnccaunas 675 
United States Table Tennis Associa- 

NE iar Sasbianitnabtichdacaracstamdacah 676, 677 
Urban areas, recreation.____._________-_ 618 
Le A A Senate 790 
Utah, wilderness areas____._.____- 693, 694 
bo ER ee 619 
Van Oosterhout, Martin D____...._--_-_ 641 
Hy SRN I ciciia catia cirin ciaccaxcusias 738, 759, 772 
Vatican, visit by Henry Cabot Lodge_.. 641 
WE GUNN Ts Ol tiinccninnncmnmmucs 782, 790 
WI, GN Gn ececiceccnccncce 708, 790 
Veterans’ Administration 

Yn Ee TATRA Ie: 642 

EE HN itiincticwnnnnsecines 586 
Veterans benefits and services 

Death or disablement compensation_._ 626 

CI Riki givin ccc acca datinuaingian 626, 642 

0 ec eee ner 626, 642 

Bo RE aR TEE 626 

i 626 
Vietnam, Democratic Republic of 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session__ 632, 
635, 636 

News conference remarks----_-_--_ 697, 699 
Pe ge ee 698 


Vietnam, Republic of 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session... 633, 


635 

News conference remarks-----_-_-- 696-699 

Prisoners of war proposal____..___-- 629 

Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large_.. 618 

ee 663, 664 
Vietnam conflict 

yk BL ene 611 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session_. 632- 
635 
Antiwar demonstrations__......__- 696, 
700, 701, 704, 725, 738 

Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 


4 eee 618 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S., remarks. 688 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

Rn _, SIN acs ncisencee creche http scchiti me 659 
First Marine Division, return______- 701 
Indochina Peace Conference, pro- 

I iid pice een cncnciencneicnemesapibnm imma 613 
BIE OU ND os ctnsinie cies cntninshilitgtpactntis 672 
News conference remarks_..-. 696, 697, 699 
Paris peace talks_-_------ 629, 635, 696, 698 
Presidential Unit Citation.....___-_ 702 
ee 598, 


613-616, 629, 632, 633, 635, 659, 697, 

699, 724, 759, 780 
Replacement of U.S. troops_--....-.-. 612, 
613, 632-635, 696, 697, 699 


Vietnam conflict—Continued 


US. peace initiative. ............... 613 

i ccc ceintenenripcalanbaai 626, 642, 701 
Virgin Islands 

VE: CRG oo ctccunsnndadnucannes 760 

A GRRIIIS PU iii o tscccitaticernninc 739 
Virginia, wilderness areas____.-_-_- 693, 694 
Vocational education, special revenue 

IID oii css sichtetiiittn centile a 600 
VOR, FUME Bini ccinceccdsdasgduune 674 
WHR PEE Bigni.ctosninc 642, 672, 677, 730 


Voluntary Action, National Center for. 709 
Voluntary agencies, foreign humani- 
BORIS CONE ci ncancossncacman 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, Advisory Com- 
EE 668, 754, 759 
Voluntary Overseas Aid Week and 


Human Development Month-_-_--.__--- 154 
Walveth, Lausenes Bh. ...c.nceccads 618, 642 
be I Ne er 739 
oo OR 8 ae 709 
Wermee,, TRAIN, D0. nnn cndcdusacssdan 7158 
Washington 

IND t.icecnccuceuumnieen 704 

U.S. district judge, western district. 593 

WRERNTRERD GIGI ncn cctccasce 693, 694 
Washington, Walter E___......-..-.-- 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 

ST ao ccitccecsicinassieniitiissaeastunsiiapiaaiiaiaaa 607 


Washington Senators baseball team_ 598, 619 


Washingtcn Technical Institute... 608, 657 
Water Conservation Pund, Land and... 587 
Watson, Norman Vickers_-_--...--- 725, 739 
Weapons 
Antiballistic missile system-_---_-_- 783, 790 
I nccumiimnctidieianaanann 783 
Weather Program, World___...-.------ 630 
WH GO Bh rcccasunesansees 772 
Wy SE iticennaccnceniieeal 790 
Weinberger, Caspar W-------- 591, 593, 710 
Welfare system 
CII cc snsesictisicicscscnietnincesicciaasladicicnnila 591 
Family assistance program--.--_.----- 588 
pe eee 587, 
591, 593, 652, 690, 760, 775, 790 
ORI REI non cccascnnnncnnen 760, 775 
a 642 
bi eae maa ee 708 


.. eS eee 602 
Wheat, exhibit on South Lawn_-_-_--_--- 137 
Wheeler, Gen. Earle G_-....-........-. 591 
OE ee 785 
Do lS EE ee 785 
White House 
Conferences 
i toctitininin pie 661, 674, 677, 760 
“The Industrial World Ahead: A 
Look at Business in 1990”___.--- 627 
Fk ntindnaicemenimnadaihenid 707, 727 
CORROIIOIIIED ncn ccscccistmanenn 758 
IIE xiacenceninisciicinsistitnaessibiniaiaiata pail 788 
Staff. See President’s staff. 
White House Fellowships, Commission 
et ey ee 591, 735 
White House News Photographers As- 
GE, nc ccticeusiosinaniintiibgailieel 709 
White House Salute to Agriculture 
TEIN sice.ni cn-as snitesensatscvatccinintailiiata naannacignidaaaaain 676 
White House Statements 
Internment of prisoners of war in a 
neutral country, Press Secretary 
ee 724 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
DR Dini iti ctinticaviicnane aa 611 
Wee: FURS De eniticcccntiganmmwana 710 
Wilderness Act of 1964__-..-..----- 693, 694 
Wilderness preservation------ 692, 694, 710 
TR ii ccc ccntctsinsctiganitenen 619 
WHINE, V8 3 1c etcedsccnncn 650 
, OS ee 726 
Be ee 706, 709 
WHEE, DURING = 2 iccnnnicsinnensanssa 738 
Woemetete, Gath... .....cccsoccnsccsancs 785 
I EE 785 


Wisconsin, U.S. district judge, eastern 
district 
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Women 
Briefing for wives of Cabinet members 
and top White House staff, and 
women in key Government posi- 


Government employment 
Wives of prisoners of war 

Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars 

World Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Space Telecommunications, 
U.S. Delegation, Chairman 

World Bank. See International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

World Conference on National Parks_-_-_ 


788 


World Health Assembly 
World Health Organization 
World Trade Week, 1971 
World Weather Program 
Wright, Don 

Wright, S. Harry 

Wylie, Repr. Chalmers P 


Yastrzemski, 
Yellowstone National Park 
Yohn, Marceline W 
Young, Mrs. Marechal-Neil E 
Young, Warren H 
Youth 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 


MAY 31, 1971—-SECOND-QUARTER 


Youth—Continued 


Boy of the Year award 

Child care programs 

Disadvantaged children, education__ 

Handicapped children, education 

Summer employment. 

White House conference on 707, 
Yugoslavia, visit by Counsellors to the | 

President 


Zagorin, Bernard 
Zeis, Harold S 





